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Banquo  and  Edgar: 

Character  or  Function? 

LEO  KIRSCHBAUM 

IT  is  no  longer  the  fashion  for  criticism  to  regard  a  Shakespeare 
play  as  a  kind  of  DM.B.  volume  of  life  portraits.  We  now 
recognize  that  he  wrote  poetic  drama,  and  that  such  drama  is 
necessarily  governed  by  pattern  or  design.  Character,  event, 
language,  theme  and  image  are  now  seen  as  parts  of  a  complex 
architecture.  Moreover,  we  are  beginning  to  recognize  that 
such  poetic  design  enforces  a  non-naturalistic  mode  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  which  must  ultimately  affect  our  view  of  character  and 
characterization.  It  is  significant,  for  example,  that  J.  I.  M. 
Stewart,  while  maintaining  the  criterion  of  ultimate  psycho¬ 
logical  truth  for  Shakespeare,  does  not  do  so  by  postulating  a 
realistic  stage  —  quite  the  contrary.  Again,  W.  B.  C.  Watkins 
points  out  that  a  Shakespeare  character  can  at  one  moment  be 
realistic  and  at  another  symbolic.  And  F.  P.  Wilson  writes, 
Tn  Macbeth  many  characters  are  brought  in  with  no  attempt 
to  make  them  individual:  the  sergeant,  the  messenger,  the  doc¬ 
tor,  the  waiting-woman,  the  murderers,  the  Old  Man,  and  we 
may  add  Ross,  Angus  and  Lennox.  The  core  of  the  play’s 
experience  is  expressed  through  Macbeth,  and  these  characters 
are  without  personality  as  much  as  characters  in  a  morality- 
play.  They  act  as  chorus  to  the  “swelling  act  of  the  imperial 
theme!”  ’  {Elizabethan  and  Jacobean,  1945,  p.  122).  But  neither 
chorus  nor  symbol  is  a  completely  sati^ctory  term.  The  first 
tends  to  disallow  both  those  touches  of  individualism  in  which 
the  lavish  Shakespeare  excels,  and  also  any  involvement  of  the 
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character  in  the  action;  the  second  implies  unity  of  significance 
and  hence  cannot  cover  a  character  who  possesses  little  realistic 
I  unity  and  yet  has  a  multiplicity  of  ‘ideational’  purposes.  I 

prefer  the  term  function,  loose  as  it  is.  It  allows  the  critic  the 
necessary  breadth  when  dealing  with  the  characterization  in  a 
Shakespeare  play. 

i 


1 

If  we  consider  Banquo  as  a  dramatic  function  rather  than  as 
a  character  in  the  usual  sense,  we  shall  be  able  to  avoid  Brad¬ 
ley’s  erroneous  and  confusing  misreading  of  him  as  another 
whom  the  witches’  influence  finally  debases  {Shakespearean 
Tragedy,  1937  ed.,  pp.  379  ff).  Bradley,  with  his  customary 
approach,  tended  to  consider  Banquo  as  a  whole  man,  a 
psychologically  valid  being;  he  did  not  see  that  the  playwright 
has  so  depicted  the  character  that  he  will  always  be  a  drama¬ 
turgic  foil  to  Macbeth.  * 

As  Banquo  and  Macbeth  meet  the  witches  in  1.3,  Banquo 
notes  that  Macbeth  *start[s]’  and  ‘seem[s]  to  fear’  the  witches’ 
prophecies,  that  he  ‘seems  rapt  withal’;  but  by  his  bold  words 
to  them,  Banquo  indicates  that  he  has  a  free  soul,  ‘who  neither 
beg  nor  fear/  Your  favors  nor  your  hate’.  Again,  when  Ross 
calls  Macbeth  Thane  of  Cawdor,  it  is  Banquo  who  once  and 
for  all  clearly  indicates  to  the  audience  the  true  nature  of  the 
witches:  ‘What,  can  the  devil  speak  true?’  Although  Banquo 
suspects  nothing  of  Macbeth’s  intentions,  he  does  know  the 
nature  of  man  and  of  Satan: 

And  oftentimes  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 

The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths. 

Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray’s 
In  deepest  consequence. 

Hence,  he  already  knows  what  Macbeth  does  not  learn  com¬ 
pletely  until  the  very  end:  he  has  immediately  recognized  the 
witches  as  cunning  emissaries  of  the  enemy  of  manldnd.  And 
it  is  significant  that  Macbeth  immediately  wants  to  win  Banquo 
to  his  side:  ‘let  us  speak/  Our  free  hearts  each  to  other.’  Free 
means  open  as  well  as  innocent.  Banquo  replies,  ‘Very  gladly.’ 
The  ease  of  the  answer  indicates  once  more  a  truly  free  heart. 
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BANQ,UO  AND  EDGAR  3 

So,  already,  Shakespeare’s  pattern  is  emerging;  Macbeth, 
tempted  by  evil,  feels  a  strong  desire  to  negate  the  difference 
which  Banquo  stands  for. 

In  1.5,  Lady  Macbeth  prays  (I  mean  this  word  literally) 
the  ‘murth’ring  ministers’  to  unsex  her.  Begging  the  devil  to 
deprive  her  of  the  ordinary  human  qualities  of  pity  and  re¬ 
morse,  she  requests  the  ‘dunnest  smoke  of  hell’  in  which  to 
commit  the  crime.  It  is  meaningfully  to  Banquo  in  1.6  that 
Shakespeare  gives  the  lines  describing  Inverness  castle  in  semi¬ 
religious  terms  —  ‘temple-haunting  martlet’,  ‘heaven’s  breath’, 
‘pendent  bed  and  procreant  cradle’.  We  are  meant  to  feel 
deeply  here  the  contrast  between  Banquo’s  vision  and  the  devil- 
haunted  castle  of  actuality.  The  next  scene,  1.7,  shows  us  a 
Macbeth  who  almost  seems  to  have  felt  the  implications  of 
those  words  of  Banquo: 

[Duncan’s]  virtues 

Will  plead  like  angeb,  trumpet-tongu’d,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off; 

And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-born  babe. 

Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven’s  cherubin,  hors’d 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air. 

Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye. 

That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. 

But  hb  devil-possessed  lady  wins  him  over.  And  note  how 
tightly  Shakespeare  has  woven  hb  pattern  of  contrasts:  In  1.5 
Lady  Macbeth  prayed  to  Satan  to  turn  her  ‘milk’  into  ‘gall’. 
In  1 .6  Banquo  referred  to  the  evidence  of  a  godly  home,  the 
‘procreant  cradle’.  In  1.7  Macbeth  speaks  of  ‘pity,  like  a 
naked  new-born  babe’.  Later  in  1.7  Lady  Macbeth  says  that 
she  could  snatch  the  smiling  babe  from  her  breast  and  dash  its 
brains  out! 

At  the  beginning  of  Act  II,  just  before  the  entrance  of  Mac¬ 
beth,  who  will  leave  the  stage  to  murder  Duncan,  Shakespeare 
once  more  presents  Banquo.  In  his  customary  manner,  he  is 
aware  of  the  supernatural  powers  above  and  below.  It  b  a 
dark  night:  ‘There’s  husbandry  in  heaven;/  Their  candles  arc 
all  out’.  (‘Stars,  hide  your  fires!’  ‘Nor  heaven  peep  through 
the  blanket  of  the  dark.’  Apparently,  the  demonic  prayers  of 
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Macbeth  and  his  lady  have  been  answered.)  But  though  the 
night  is  indeed  dark,  Banquo’s  words  have,  beyond  his  aware 
ness,  a  prophetic  undertone:  if  husbandry  means  thrift,  it  also 
means  wise  management.  Hence,  through  Banquo,  obliquely, 
the  irresistible  justice  and  omniscience  of  heaven  is  being  urged. 
Banquo  continues  to  Fleance,  ‘A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead 
upon  me,/  And  yet  I  would  not  sleep.’  The  first  line  might 
suggest  that  the  dark  powers  are  working  upon  him  to  get  him 
out  of  the  way  of  the  criminals;  at  any  rate,  his  soul  apprehends 
evil.  So,  being  the  kind  of  man  he  is,  he  prays  to  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  light  to  fight  against  the  instruments  of  darkness: 

Merciful  powers. 

Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts  that  nature 

Gives  way  to  in  repose. 

To  Bradley,  ‘the  poison  [of  the  witches]  has  begun  to  work’, 
but  that  is  not  at  all  the  purport  of  these  lines;  they  are  there 
for  comparison.  Everyman  is  constantly  being  tempted  by  evil: 
during  waking  hours,  he  is  free  to  expel  it  from  his  mind;  but 
while  he  and  his  will  are  asleep,  the  demons  can  invade  his 
dreams.  (Macbeth  a  few  lines  later  puts  the  matter  clearly: 
‘wicked  dreams  abuse/  The  curtain’d  sleep’.)  Therefore, 
Banquo  prays  for  grace,  for  holy  power  outside  himself  to  repel 
the  demons.  In  contrast  Macbeth  and  Lady  Macbeth  have 
prayed  far  otherwise. 

After  Macbeth’s  entrance,  Banquo  declares:  ‘I  dreamt  last 
night  of  the  three  weird  sisters./  To  you  they  have  showed  some 
truth.’  These  are  the  ‘cursed  thoughts’  that  Banquo  wishes  to 
expunge  —  and  it  is  as  though  Banquo,  as  instrument  rather 
than  as  character,  unwittingly,  is  testing  Macbeth.  Macbeth 
feels  this,  he  wants  to  get  Banquo  on  his  side,  he  wants  to  talk 
to  Banquo  about  the  witches. 

Ban.  At  your  kind’st  leisure. 

Mac.  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,  when  ’tis. 

It  shall  make  honor  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none 

In  seeking  to  augment  it  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis’d  and  allegiance  clear, 

I  shall  be  counsel’d. 
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Bradley  found  this  Banquo-Macbeth  colloquy  ‘difficult  to 
interpret*.  So  it  is,  inspected  as  realism,  but  if  one  regards  the 
two  speakers  here  not  so  much  as  people  but  as  morality  play 
figures  who  have  chosen  different  sides  in  the  struggle  between 
Heaven  and  Hell,  there  is  little  difficulty.  Macbeth  is  the 
representative  of  the  Tempter,  and  Banquo  refuses  the  bait, 
not  with  polite  evasiveness  but  with  formal  rejection.  For  there 
is  a  dichotomy  both  in  Macbeth  and  in  Macbeth’s  world  as 
long  as  Banquo  represents  the  good;  from  Macbeth’s  viewpoint, 
Banquo  must  cither  be  absorbed  or  destroyed  if  Macbeth  is  to 
gain  ease. 

In  2.3,  when  Macduff  tells  Banquo  that  their  king  has  been 
murdered.  Lady  Macbeth  cries,  ‘Woe,  alas!/  What,  in  our 
house?’  Banquo’s  reply  is  a  semi-rebuke  that  comes  automati- 
j  cally  to  his  lips,  ‘Too  cruel  anywhere.’  He  is  not  hiding  any¬ 


thing:  there  is  such  correspondence  between  his  mind  and  his 
mouth  that  his  three  words  dismiss  his  hostess’  apparently 
limited  morality  and  express  a  universal  reaction.  But  Banquo 
is  not  suspicious  of  any  single  person,  yet;  he  does  not  know 
who  or  what  the  enemy  is,  yet.  All  he  knows  is  that  he  is 
innocent  and  that  a  great  crime  has  been  committed: 

In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand,  and  thence 
Against  the  undivulg’d  pretense  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Note  how  the  combatants  in  the  action  have  been  depersona¬ 
lized  by  Banquo’s  w’ords;  the  war  between  Good  and  Evil  is 
larger  than  people. 

On  Banquo’s  next  appearance,  I  quote  Bradley: 

When  next  we  see  him,  on  the  last  day  of  his  hfe,  we  find 
that  he  has  yielded  to  evil.  The  Witches  and  his  own 
ambition  have  conquered  him.  He  alone  of  the  lords  knew 
of  the  prophecies,  but  he  has  said  nothing  of  them.  He 
has  acquiesced  in  Macbeth’s  accession,  and  in  the  official 
theory  that  Duncan’s  sons  had  suborned  the  chamberlains 
to  murder  him.  Doubtless,  unlike  Macduff,  he  was  present 
at  Scone  to  see  the  new  king  invested.  He  has,  not  formally 
but  in  effect,  ‘cloven  to’  Macbeth’s  ‘consent’:  he  is  knit  to 
him  by  a  ‘most  indissoluble  tie’;  his  advice  in  coimdl  has 
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been  ‘most  grave  and  prosperous’;  he  is  to  be  the  ‘chief 
guest’  at  that  night’s  supper.  And  his  soliloquy  tells  us 
why: 

Thou  hast  it  now:  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 

As  the  weird  women  promis’d,  and,  I  fear. 

Thou  play’dst  most  foully  for’t:  yet  it  was  said 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity, 

But  that  myself  should  be  the  root  and  father 
Of  many  kings.  If  there  come  truth  from  them  — 

As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine  — 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 

May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 

And  set  me  up  in  hope?  But  hush!  no  more. 

This  ‘hush!  no  more’  is  not  the  dismissal  of  ‘cursed 
thoughts’:  it  only  means  that  he  hears  the  trumpets 
announcing  the  entraqce  of  the  King  and  Queen. 

His  punishment  comes  swiftly,  much  more  swiftly  than 
Macbeth’s,  and  saves  him  from  any  further  fall. 

Surely  Bradley,  writing  as  though  Banquo  were  an  historical 
figure  and  not  part  of  a  drama,  has  gone  astray.  Act  III  begins 
with  Macbeth  king,  and  Banquo  suspecting  he  played  most 
foully  for  it.  It  is  not  allowable,  dramatically  speaking,  to 
conjecture  anything  about  Banquo  between  his  last  appearance 
and  his  present  appearance.  Furthermore,  the  ‘indissoluble  tie’ 
is  that  between  a  Idng  and  his  subject,  and  there  is  nothing  evil 
in  it.  The  ‘grave  and  prosperous’  advice  is  not  criminal  aid  to 
the  murderer  but  political  counsel  to  his  sovereign.  As  to 
Banquo’s  character  and  motives  in  regard  to  the  crown,  all 
the  soliloquy  tells  us  is  that  he  anticipates  great  honour  as  a 
founder  of  a  royal  line.  There  is  not  a  hint  that  he  will  play 
‘most  foully’  to  make  the  prophecy  come  true.  Primarily,  the 
soliloquy  is  meant  to  remind  the  audience  of  what  the  witches 
told  ^nquo  two  full  acts  back,  for  that  promise  may  be  said 
to  guide  the  action  of  the  play  until  the  blood-boltered  Banquo 
points  at  the  show  of  the  eight  kings  —  and  even  then  Macbeth’s 
horror  at  this  truth  motivates  his  slaughter  of  Lady  Macduff. 
As  usual  Shakespeare’s  purpose  with  Banquo  here  is  not 
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similarity  but  dissimilarity.  Dramaturgically,  Banquo  must  be 
maintained  as  contrast. 

That  it  is  not  Banquo  so  much  as  person  but  what  he  still 
epitomizes  which  prompts  Macbeth  to  kill  his  one-time  com¬ 
panion  is  brought  out,  1  believe,  in  Macbeth’s  famous  soliloquy: 

To  be  thus  is  nothing 
But  to  be  safely  thus.  Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  fear’d.  ’Tis  much  he  dares. 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valor 
To  act  in  safety.  There  b  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear,  and  under  him 
My  genitis  b  rebuk’d,  as  it  is  said 
Mark  Antony’s  was  by  Caesar.  He  chid  the  sisters 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me 
And  bade  them  .speak  to  him.  Then,  prophet-like. 

They  hail’d  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 

Upon  my  head  they  plac’d  a  fruitless  crown 
And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 

Thence  to  be  wrench’d  with  an  unlineal  hand. 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.  IPt  be  so. 

For  Banquo’s  issue  have  I  fil’d  my  mind; 

For  them  the  graciom  Duncan  have  I  murther’d; 

Put  rancors  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 
Only  for  them,  and  mine  eternal  jewel 
Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man 
To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings! 

Rather  than  so,  come  fate  into  the  Ibt 
And  champion  me  to  th’  utterance! 

What  b  it  that  Macbeth  fears?  Is  it  really  Banquo  the  man? 
Or  is  it  the  latter’s  still  unsullied  qualities  —  hb  natural  royalty, 
his  dauntless  temper,  his  wbe  valour?  Banquo  represents  what 
a  part  of  Macbeth  wants  and,  also,  what  a  part  of  Macbeth 
hates.  He  is  truly,  as  the  witches  declared,  both  happier  and 
greater  than  the  regicide.  Let  us  put  it  thb  way:  Macbeth  b 
jealous  of  Banquo’s  virtues,  wants  them  but  cannot  have  them, 
feeb  belittled  by  them,  fears  them,  and  hence  must  destroy 
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them.  The  killing  of  Banquo  may  be  interpreted  as  a  futile 
effort  on  Macbeth’s  part  to  destroy  his  own  better  humanity; 
it  is  a  ghastly  effort  to  unify  Macbeth’s  inner  and  outer  world, 
for  Banquo  has  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life  that  makes  Macbeth 
ugly.  The  fear  of  an  ‘unlineal  hand’,  the  belief  that  Banquo’s 
issue  will  immediately  succeed  him  are  rationalizations,  the 
false  coinage  of  an  agonized  man  who  has  sold  his  soul  to 
the  devil,  who  has  exchanged  his  ‘eternal  jewel’  for  a  poisoned, 
tortured  mind.  It  is  not  really  Banquo  the  person  whom 
Macbeth  fears:  it  is  Banquo  as  symbol,  he  who  stood  ‘In  the 
great  hand  of  God’.  (Cf.  Kenneth  Muir,  Arden  ed.,  1951, 
p.  Ixvi.) 

Interestingly  enough,  the  non-Bradleyan  Banquo  emerges  as 
a  more  dramatically  effective  figure  if  only  because  he  is 
uncomplex,  consistent  and  trenchant. 

n 

Critics  seem  somewhat  at  a  loss  when  dealing  with  Edgar. 
‘Edgar  b  the  most  complex  of  all  Shakespearian  parts.  No 
conscious  conceited  actor  dare  attempt  it’  (J.  Isaacs,  ‘Shakes¬ 
peare  as  Man  of  the  Theatre’,  in  Shakespeare  Criticism  1919-35, 
ed.  Anne  Bradley,  1 94 1 ,  p.  3 1 1 ) .  ‘And  the  notion  of  that  strange 
disguise  [of  Poor  Tom]  would  not  come,  we  may  say,  to  a 
commonplace  man  .  .  .  “Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts,”  he 
tells  his  father,  when,  by  his  queer  stratagem  [in  the  Dover 
Cliff  scene]  —  again  it  was  not  the  notion  of  a  commonplace 
mind  —  he  has  saved  him  from  despair.  His  playing  the  peasant 
with  the  insufferable  Oswald  is,  yet  again,  not  commonplace 
.  .  .’  (H.  Granville-Barker,  Prefaces  to  Shakespeare,  1946,  I,  319- 
20).  ‘There  was  no  reason  for  Edgar  to  play  the  peasant,  but 
Shakespeare’s  audience  must  have  been  amused  and  pleased 
to  see  a  country  fellow  armed  only  with  a  cudgel,  Edgar’s 
“hallow”,  knock  down  and  kill  [Oswald]  the  overweening 
retainer  of  a  great  lord,  a  type  heartily  disliked  by  London  j 
citizens’  (T.  M.  Parrott,  Shakespearean  Comedy,  1949,  p.  300).  t 

With  our  very  strong  present-day  propensity  towards  psycho-  | 
logical  consbtency  in  the  theatre,  with  our  tendency  always  to  I 
see  action  as  the  result  of  character,  we  are  not  properly  j 
conditioned  to  see  both  character  and  action  as  interrelated 
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aspects  of  a  larger  poetic  design.  When  we  think  of  Edgar  qua 
Edgar,  we  tend  to  think  of  the  noble,  tender-hearted,  but  just, 
stoical  being  who  utters  aphorisms; 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes. 

We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best; 

The  worst  returns  to  laughter. 

Men  must  endure 

Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither; 
Ripeness  is  all. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  plague  us. 

Yet  the  Edgar  who  thus  appears  to  us  occupies  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  lines,  prefeed  Edgar,  in  the  play.  How  does 
one  correlate  the  seasoned  stoic  with  the  Edgar  whom  Edmund 
easily  dupes  at  the  beginning  of  the  play: 

a  brother  noble. 

Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms 
That  he  suspects  none,  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy? 

(The  concealed  image  b  that  of  an  ass.)  With  the  Edgar  who 
b  Poor  Tom?  With  the  Edgar  of  the  Etover  Cliflf  scene?  With 
the  dialect-speaking  peasant  who  kilb  Oswald?  And,  possibly, 
there  are  still  other  ^gars  who  provide  the  ending  of  the  play 
by  revealing  Goneril’s  letter  to  Albany  and  by  overcoming 
Edmxmd. 

To  make  a  psychological  unity  of  these  various  roles  b,  I 
think,  misguided  endeavour.  These  roles  are  not  products  of  a 
mind  that  b  not  ‘commonplace’.  The  mind  that  b  not  com¬ 
monplace  b  Shakespeare’s.  Edgar  is  not  a  mimetic  unity;  he 
b  a  dramatic  device.  Each  of  hb  roles  contributes  not  to  a  rich 
psychological  unity  but  to  Shakespeare’s  poetic  purposes.  True, 
Edgar  has  a  basic  plot  function,  that  of  being  the  dbpossessed 
son.  But  hb  various  roles  do  not  tell  us  more  about  Edgar. 
They  tell  us  more  about  the  play  in  which  he  b  a  character. 


There  is  a  critical  touchstone  concerning  Edgar’s  functionalism: 
Kent  in  disguise  is  still  fundamentally  the  same  character  as 
Kent  not  in  disguise. 

Altogether,  before  he  exits  at  2.1.32,  a  hunted  criminal, 
Edgar  speaks  less  than  sixty  words.  Of  these,  less  than  thirty- 
five  are  his  rejoinders  to  Edmund’s  questions  about  his  relations 
with  hb  father.  And  none  of  these  thirty-five  indicate  anything 
more  than  total  belief  in  Edmund.  It  takes  Edmund  from 
1.2.146  to  1.2. i6g  to  convince  him  that  Gloucester  is  mortally 
angry  at  him  and  that  he  should  hide  in  Edmund’s  quarters. 
After  Edmund  calls  to  him  to  descend  at  2.1. 19  and  asks  him 
whether  he  has  taken  Albany’s  side  against  Cornwall,  Edgar 
merely  makes  a  denial  of  seven  words.  Edmund  then  tells  him 
to  draw  and  fight  —  Edgar  silently  does  what  he  is  told  to  do 
—  and  then  flees.  Is  Edgar  a  nincompoop?  Not  at  all.  Clearly, 
we  are  here  in  the  presence  of  a  theatrical  convention  —  a 
character’s  being  precipitated  into  action  by  the  dramatist 
rather  than  being  motivated  into  action  by  psychology. 
Shakespeare  makes  the  two  scenes  go  very  fast  precisely  because 
he  doesn’t  want  us  to  have  time  to  weigh  probability.  And  he 
largely  escapes  the  problem  of  probability  by  not  characterizing 
Edgar  at  all.  One  cannot  say  the  character  is  improbable; 
properly  speaking,  there  is  no  character  —  there  is  only  a 
puppet. 

When  Edgar  reappears  in  2.3,  he  has  decided,  in  order  to 
escape  capture,  to  disguise  himself  as  a  mad  beggar.  Poor  Tom. 
His  last  words  in  this  soliloquy  are  pertinent:  ‘Edgar  I  nothing 
am.’  But  if  he  is  not  Edgar,  what  is  he?  Without  pretending  to 
be  comprehensive,  I  suggest  that  the  role  of  Poor  Tom  has  four 
major  fiinctions  —  which  are,  of  course,  not  mutually  exclusive: 
to  provide  spectacle,  to  be  a  component  of  Lear’s  re-education, 
to  enforce  the  religious  querying  running  throughout  the  play, 
and  to  contrast  with  Oswald. 

The  title-page  of  the  1608  quarto  singles  out  for  advertise¬ 
ment  only  one  of  the  subsidiary  characters:  ‘With  the  vnfor- 
tunate  life  of  Edgar,  sonne  and  heire  to  the  Earle  of  Gloster, 
and  his  sullen  and  assumed  humor  of  Tom  of  Bedlam.’  So  Tom 
must  have  caught  the  attention  of  the  spectators.  The  text 
indicates  his  appearance:  no  clothing  except  a  blanket  around 
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his  middle,  disordered  hair,  and  grimed  face.  As  he  whirls 
through  his  disjointed  speeches,  fragments  of  poetry,  snatches 
of  song,  we  see  his  gestures  and  movements  —  striking  at  the 
fiend,  scratching  his  back,  wrapping  his  arms  around  himself 
because  he  is  cold,  hearing  a  voice  in  his  belly,  throwing  an 
imaginary  head.  Ridiculous,  grotesque  and  frightening,  the 
spectacle  of  crazy  Tom  is  not  the  least  of  the  play’s  attractions. 

The  Lear  who  has  such  an  all-compelling  necessity  for  a 
hundred  followers  must  be  re-educated.  Just  before  he  goes 
out  into  the  storm,  the  problem  comes  into  focus.  Why  do  you 
need  any  retinue?  ask  Goneril  and  Regan.  Lear  replies, 

O  reason  not  the  need!  Our  basest  beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  thing  superfluous; 

Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 

Man’s  life  is  cheap  as  beast’s.  Thou  art  a  lady; 

If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous. 

Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear’st. 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm.  But,  for  true  need  — 

Thus  he  breaks  off  without  answering  the  great  question,  but 
his  implied  answer  is  that  his  true  need  does  have  something  to 
do  with  gorgeous  robes  and  a  hundred  knights.  At  this  stage 
Lear  is  not  really  concerned  with  the  basest  beggars;  they  are 
only  a  part  of  his  argument.  It  is  not  of  their  minimum  needs 
as  almost  animals  but  of  his  minimum  needs  as  a  great  king 
that  he  is  speaking.  Later,  however,  the  storm  forces  him  out 
of  himself  into  an  empathic  concern  for  these  basest  beggars; 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe’er  you  are. 

That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 

How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides. 

Your  loop’d  and  window’d  raggedness  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these?  Oh  I  have  ta’en 
Too  little  care  of  this.  Take  physic  pomp; 

Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 

That  thou  may’st  shake  the  superfltix  to  them 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Exposed  to  the  savagery  of  the  elements,  Lear  begins  to  feel  a 
kinship  with  the  basest  beggars  and  a  real  concern  for  their 
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basic  needs  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  But  he  is  still  the  king, 
and  they  are  still  poor  naked  wretches.  They  and  he  are 
separated  by  social  status.  But  when  Poor  Tom,  in  his  loincloth, 
enters,  when  Lear  sees  before  him  in  the  flesh  one  of  the  very 
creatures  he  has  been  postulating,  Lear  at  last  recognizes  that 
basically  he,  the  great  king,  and  Poor  Tom,  the  naked  beggar, 
are  really  the  same,  that  gorgeous  robes  are  only  sophistications 
which  hide  this  Inescapable  truth; 

Thou  wert  better  in  a  grave  than  to  answer  with  thy 
uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skies.  Is  man  no 
more  than  this?  Consider  him  well.  Thou  owest  the  worm 
no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no 
perfume.  Ha,  here’s  three  on’s  are  sophisticated!  Thou 
are  the  thing  itself;  unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  but 
such  a  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art.  Off,  off,  you 
lendings!  Come,  unbutton  here. 

In  attempting  to  strip  off  his  clothing,  Lear  is  attempting  to 
assert  his  fundamental  kinship  to  the  bedlamite.  All  in  all,  in 
learning  a  profound  lesson  in  the  emptiness  of  class  distinctions, 
in  a  humility  that  is  as  agonizing  as  it  is  disillusioned,  Lear 
indeed  answers  the  complex  problem  of  true  need.  To  Lear, 
Tom  is  a  ‘noble  philosopher’,  ‘learned  Theban’,  ‘good  Athen¬ 
ian’  because  his  presence  drives  the  king  to  a  consideration  of 
primacies  —  and  Lear  does  not  forget  the  lesson.  Listen  to  him 
in  the  great  mad  scene  of  4.6: 

When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind  to 
make  me  chatter,  when  the  thunder  would  not  peace  at 
my  bidding,  there  I  found  ’em,  there  I  smelt  ’em  out. 

Go  to,  they  are  not  men  o’  their  words;  they  told  me 
I  was  everything.  ’Tis  a  lie  —  I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer’s  dog  bark  at  a  beggar? 

Ay,  sir. 

And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur?  There 
thou  might’st  behold  the  great  image  of  authority: 
a  dog’s  obeyed  in  office. 

Through  tatter’d  clother  great  vices  do  appear; 

Robes  and  furred  gowns  Ude  all.  Plate  sin  with  gold. 
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And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks. 

Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pygmy’s  straw  does  pierce  it. 

So  Poor  Tom  is  an  important  visual  correlative  in  Lear’s 
reassessment  of  values.  (The  poetic  design  in  which  Edgar  is 
here  involved  is  complex.  Before  Poor  Tom  enters,  the  Fool 
sees  the  king  who  has  given  away  his  authority  and  possessions 
as  a  houseless  beggar.  ‘Fortune,  that  arrant  whore.  Ne’er  turns 
the  key  to  the  poor’  (2.4.49-50).  ‘The  man  that  makes  his 
toe  What  he  his  heart  should  make’,  i.e.  Lear,  is  equivalent  to 
the  houseless  beggar  of  the  preceding  four  lines  (3.2.27-32). 
Gloucester’s  lessoning  runs  parallel  to  Lear’s.  Blinded,  he 
remembers  Poor  Tom,  ‘Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm’ 
(4. 1 .33).  And  he  gives  Poor  Tom  his  purse:  ‘Let  the  superfluous 
and  lust-dieted  man’  who  ‘will  not  see  Because  he  does  not  feel’ 
be  punished  by  heaven  so  that  he  leams  to  ‘feel’  (4.1.66-68).) 

King  Lear  is  a  religious  play  in  the  sense  that  what  happens 
in  it  drives  certain  of  the  characters  —  as  well  as  the  spectators, 
perhaps  —  to  metaphysical  probing  and  assertion.  That  it  is 
laid  in  pre-Christian  times  need  not  at  all  mean  that  it  is  not 
Christian  in  content.  But  since  it  is  a  play  in  which  religious 
doubts  and  affirmations  arise  within  various  characters  who 
are  within  the  flow  of  the  action,  it  is  better  from  the  dramatic 
viewpoint  that  the  Christian  system  be  not  authoritative  and 
that  it  be  one  of  several  conflicting  eschatologies.  For  example, 
Edmund  says,  ‘Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess.’  Gloucester 
I  says,  ‘As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  th’  gods.’  Albany  says, 
‘This  shows  you  are  above,/  You  justicers,  that  these  our  nether 
crimes/  So  speedily  can  venge!’  Edgar  (as  Edgar)  says,  ‘The 
gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices/  Make  instruments  to 
plague  us.’  King  Lear  is  a  multiple  experience  out  of  which 
religion  can  come.  It  is  necessary  that  the  formal  Christian 
viewpoint  be  there  —  but  not  ostensibly.  Poor  Tom  supplies 
this  formal  viewpoint.  ‘Pray,  innocent’,  he  exclaims,  ‘and 
beware  the  foul  fiend.’  That  is,  believe  in  Christ,  follow  His 
rule,  and  beware  the  devil’s  temptations.  The  constant 
inference  from  Poor  Tom’s  chatter  is  that  he  is  damned  on 
earth  by  demonic  possession  and  persecution  because  of  his 
past  vicious  life.  He  is  ever-conscious  of  Hell.  He  restates  the 
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Ten  Commandments.  He  knows  the  major  sins  by  which  the 
devil  captures  human  souls.  He  knows  that  suicide  is  the 
unforgivable  sin.  He  understands  that  pride  in  the  carnal 
pleasures  of  the  earth  and  the  breaking  of  God’s  holy  laws  go 
before  a  fall.  The  feeling,  which  some  people  ha  e  that  King 
Lear  is  ultimately  a  Christian  play,  that  ultimately  iii  a  profound 
sense  it  is  optimistic,  is  not  a  feeling  that  anyone  can  force  on 
anyone  else.  That  the  only  formal  statement  of  Christianity  in 
the  play  is  by  a  filthy  madman  is  perversely  arcane  —  and 
deliberately  so. 

There  is  a  curious  connection  between  Poor  Tom  and 
Oswald.  I  never  fully  realized  the  importance  of  the  latter  in 
Shakespeare’s  dramatic  design  until  I  saw  a  sensitive  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  play.  Beribboned,  graceful,  sophisticated  and 
cocksure,  Oswald  breeds  a  special  kind  of  fear  in  the  spectator. 
If  the  faithful  servitors  —  the  Fool,  Kent  and  Cornwall’s 
servant  —  belong  to  the  old  world  of  faith,  love,  morality  and 
decency,  Oswald  belongs ‘body  and  soul  to  the  new  world  of 
opportunity,  selfishness,  immorality  and  cruelty.  Even  more 
than  Edmund  (the  complete  opportunist),  Oswald  shows  the 
nastiness  of  the  new  way  of  things.  For  there  is  a  grandeur 
about  the  great  evil  characters:  Goneril,  Regan,  Cornwall 
and  Edmund;  they  are  titanic  forces  as  well  as  human  charac¬ 
ters.  ‘The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman!’  There  is  nothing 
small  about  them.  Oswald,  on  the  other  hand,  is  petty;  he  is 
not  dignified  by  intellect,  passion,  or  overriding  purpose;  he  is 
merely  the  steward  who  wants  to  make  his  way,  who  is  servant 
to  the  core.  Always  the  follower,  he  b  always  looking  out  for 
himself— a  coward  before  the  strong  and  a  bully  before  the 
weak.  His  marks  are  compliance  to  the  new-successful  and 
scorn  for  the  old-defeated.  Without  a  background  of  property, 
breeding,  or  ethic,  he  exhibits  a  sordidness  of  choice  that 
illustrates  the  disintegrating  power  and  the  absolute  corruption 
of  the  Goneril-Edmund  viewpoint.  Representing  a  status  in 
society  too  close  to  that  of  many  in  the  audience,  he  is  meant 
to  instill  in  the  spectator  an  uncomfortable  disgust  and  terror. 

Shakespeare  definitely  relates  him  to  Poor  Tom.  ‘What  hast 
thou  been?  Lear  asks  the  madman.  This  is  the  reply: 

A  servingman,  proud  in  heart  and  mind;  that  curled  my 
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hair,  wore  gloves  in  my  cap;  served  the  lust  of  my  mistress’ 
heart  and  did  the  act  of  darkness  with  her;  swore  as  many 
oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke  them  in  the  sweet  face 
of  heaven;  one  that  slept  in  the  contriving  of  lust,  and 
waked  to  do  it.  Wine  loved  I  deeply,  dice  dearly;  and  in 
woman  outparamoured  the  Turk.  False  of  heait,  light  of 
ear,  bloody  of  hand;  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in 
greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the 
creaking  of  shoes  nor  the  rustling  of  silks  betray  thy  poor 
heart  to  woman.  Keep  thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy  hand 
out  of  plackets,  thy  pen  from  lender’s  books,  and  defy  the 
foul  fiend. 

Later  Poor  Tom  states  that  although  now  his  food  is  rodents 
and  his  drink  the  scum  of  a  standing  pool;  although  now  he  is 
whipped,  stock-punished  and  imprisoned,  he  once  ‘Had  three 
suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to  ride,  and  weapon 
to  wear’.  While  leading  his  father,  Edgar  exclaims: 

Five  fiends  have  been  in  Poor  Tom  at  once:  of  lust,  as 
Obidicut;  Hobbididence,  prince  of  darkness;  Mahu  of 
stealing;  Modo,  of  murder;  Flibbertigibbet,  of  moppin,^ 
and  mowing,  who  since  possesses  chambermaids  and 
waiting  women. 

Let  us  sum  up  these  passages.  At  one  time  Poor  Tom  had  been 
a  serving  man,  who  had  come  up  in  the  world  from  a  low  begin¬ 
ning.  He  tried  to  act  like  a  gentleman,  borrowed  money,  wore 
a  sword  at  his  side,  and  kept  a  horse.  Smiling  and  grimacing, 
he  acted  the  dandy  —  though  he  had  only  six  shirts  and  the 
usual  manservant’s  allowance  of  three  suits.  He  put  himself 
completely  in  his  mistress’s  command.  He  served  her  lust.  He 
swore  oaths  easily.  He  broke  loyalties.  He  was  overbearing, 
cowardly  and  sadistic. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  of  this  dovetails  with  Kent’s 
vituperation  of  Oswald  in  2.2: 

A  knave;  a  rascal;  an  eater  of  broken  meats;  a  base, 
proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred-pound, 
filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave;  a  Uly-livered,  action-taking, 
whoreson,  glass-gazing,  superserviceable,  finical  rogue; 
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one- trunk-inheriting  slave;  one  that  would’st  be  a  bawd  I 
in  way  of  good  service,  and  art  nothing  but  the  composition  1 

of  a  knave,  beggar,  coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  < 
of  a  mongrel  bitch;  one  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous 
whining,  if  thou  deny’st  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition. 

That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword. 

Who  wears  no  honesty.  Such  smiling  rogues  as  these. 

Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Where  are  too  intrinse  to  unloose;  smooth  every  passion  ] 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebel,  i 

Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  the  colder  moods; 

Renege,  afhrm,  and  turn  their  halycon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

Knowing  naught  (like  dogs)  but  following. 

A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage! 

Smile  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool? 

Goose,  if  I  had  yon  upon  Saruin  Plain, 
rid  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot 

And  this  is  how  Edgar  describes  Oswald  in  4.6: 

1  know  thee  well.  A  serviceable  villain,  d 

As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress  I 

As  badness  would  desire. 

the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murtherous  lechers. 

(Edgar’s  servingman  ‘served  the  lust  of  my  mistress’  heart  and 
did  the  act  of  darkness  with  her’.  Regan  intimates  in  4.5  that 
Oswald  is  in  the  same  relationship  to  Goneril:  ‘I  know  you  are 
of  her  bosom.’  Gf.  Regan  to  Edmund  concerning  Goneril  in 
5.1:  ‘I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct  And  bosom’d 
with  her’.)  Thus,  in  Shakespeare’s  dramatic  design  the  courtier, 
Oswald,  is  related  to  the  courtier-become-madman.  Poor  Tom.  * 
What  is  the  point  of  this  relationship?  It  is  prophetic:  it  implies  "i 
that  the  eternal  laws  sdll  endure,  that  the  Oswalds  of  this  world 
will  be  destroyed.  It  says  that  Poor  Tom  is  more  sane  than 
Oswald,  that  Poor  Tom  is  more  beautiful  than  Oswald. 

In  the  Dover  Cliff  scene,  Edgar  is  not  so  much  Edgar  as, 
literally,  a  deus  ex  machina.  His  rapid  assumption  of  roles  in  this 
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part  of  the  play  tends  to  obliterate  his  personal  identity.  When 
we  last  saw  him  leading  his  blinded  father,  he  was  a  naked 
*  bedlamite.  Now  he  is  wearing  a  peasant  costume.  Gloucester 

(notes  that  he  is  speaking  ‘in  better  phrase  and  matter’.  After 
Gloucester  jumps,  Edgar  asks  who  was  with  him  on  the  ‘crown 
o’  the  cliff*.  Gloucester  replies,  ‘A  poor  unfortunate  beggar.’ 
No,  says  Edgar,  it  was  a  horrible  fiend,  with  huge  eyes,  many 
I  noses  and  twisted  horns.  Later  Gloucester  asks,  ‘What  are 
;  you?’  Edgar  answers: 

1  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to  fortune’s  blows, 

>  Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 

I  Am  pregnant  to  good  pity. 

I  These  sudden  shifts  force  us  to  view  Shakespeare’s  Edgar  as  a 
]  character  being  adapted  to  various  dramatic  purposes.  What 
I  is  the  embracing  purpose  of  Edgar  in  the  Dover  Cliff  episode? 
Each  of  the  major  ‘good’  characters  in  the  play  reacts  to  his 
evil  with  different  capacities  of  endurance.  Lear  cries:  ‘You 
heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience  I  need!’  But  to 
Edgar,  ‘Ripeness  is  all.’  Kent  in  the  stocks  says,  ‘Nothing 
^  almost  sees  miracles  But  misery.’  And  Cordelia,  after  she  and 
I  her  father  have  been  taken,  declares,  ‘For  thee,  oppressed  king, 
am  I  cast  down;/  Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  Fortune’s 
frown.’  Violated,  the  once  buoyant  and  strong  Gloucester  loses 
his  capacity  to  go  on.  It  b  not  the  badness  of  man,  merely, 
that  has  destroyed  his  spirit.  It  is  his  conclusion  that  the  rulers 
of  the  universe  themselves  are  malicious.  He  is  still  a  believer; 
I  but  whereas  before  his  blinding  he  said,  ‘I  shall  see/  The  winged 
1  vengeance  overtake  such  children’,  after  his  blinding  he  says, 
I  ‘As  flies  to  wanton  boys  are  we  to  th’  gods./  They  kill  us  fo. 
^  their  sport.’  In  a  word  Gloucester  is  possessed  by  ‘despair’ 
^  {4.6.33),  a  paralysing  disbelief  in  the  goodness  of  providence. 

*  Why  then  should  a  man  live?  He  has  decided  to  commit 

suicide.  This  b  hb  speech  before  he  jumps: 

O  you  mighty  gods! 

This  world  I  do  renounce,  and,  in  your  sights. 

Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off. 

If  I  could  bear  it  longer  and  not  fall 
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To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 

My  snufT  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out.  If  Edgar  live,  O  bless  him! 

Shakespeare  has  caught  the  very  essence  of  religious  despair 
here:  the  gods  can  be  good  (let  them  bless  Edgar),  but  they  are 
implacably  inimical  to  him,  Gloucester.  Only  the  palpable 
intervention  of  the  gods,  only  a  miracle,  can  restore  Gloucester’s 
faith  that  the  gods  are  consistently  good,  that  they  wish  him 
well,  and  that  he  must  go  on  living  within  their  mysterious 
plan.  The  miracle  occurs  —  Gloucester  is  not  killed  by  his 
great  fall.  The  man  beside  him,  who  has  seen  the  miracle,  says. 

Therefore,  thou  happy  father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  their  honours 
Of  men’s  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee. 

And  Gloucester  indicates  .that  the  miracle  has  taken  effect. 

Henceforth  I’ll  bear 
Affliction  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 
‘Enough,  enough,’  and  die.  That  thing  you  speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man.  Often  ’twould  say 
‘The  fiend,  the  fiend’  —  he  led  me  to  that  place. 

‘He  led  me  to  that  place.’  It  was  the  power  of  evil  that  tempted 
him  to  suicide.  The  function  of  Edgar  in  this  scene  is  to  play  a 
part  in  the  spiritual  rehabilitation  of  Gloucester;  ‘Why  I  do 
trifle  thus  with  his  despair/  Is  done  to  cure  it.’ 

When  Edgar  becomes  a  dialect-speaking  peasant  who  defeats 
the  representative  of  the  Goneril-Edmund  order,  Oswald,  he  is 
playing  a  part  within  a  dramatic  design  that  began  much 
earlier.  Its  recurrent  motif  is  the  problem  of  loyalties.  Kent  in 
opposition  to  his  master  in  the  first  scene,  the  Fool  who  will 
not  turn  knave  by  running  away,  the  Captain  who  obeys 
Edmund’s  command  to  kill  Cordelia  are  also  parts  of  this 
design.  The  poor,  bare,  forked  animal  runs  from  the  dog, 
authority,  but  he  can  turn  if  the  dog  becomes  too  beastly. 
To  be  subservient  to  a  dog  is  to  become  like  a  dog,  like  Oswald. 
After  all,  one  has  a  loyalty  to  one’s  humanity  too.  And  it  is 
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among  the  less  accommodated  and  sophisticated  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  first  shows  this  natural  tendency  operating  in  a  way 
momentous  for  the  drama.  The  noble  and  sophisticated 
Edmund,  Regan,  Goneril  and  Cornwall,  the  rulers,  are  in¬ 
human.  It  is  the  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance  of  basic 
humanity  among  the  lowly  that  constitutes  the  turning-point 
in  the  play.  Edgar  has  been  totally  dispossessed,  Lear  has  been 
made  a  homeless  madman,  Gloucester  is  strapped  in  a  chair, 
and  we  watch,  frightened  and  helpless,  the  bloody  ejection  of 
his  eye.  The  evil  has  been  mighty  and  horrible  and  unstayed. 
It  looks  as  though  it  will  take  over  the  universe. 

All  at  once,  surprisingly,  out  of  the  nameless  crew  of  servants 
around  Gloucester’s  chair,  one  servant  disengages  himself,  with 
force  prevents  Cornwall  from  reaching  Gloucester’s  other  eye, 
and  speaks: 

Hold  you  hand,  my  lord! 

I  have  serv’d  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child; 

But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

The  astonished  Regan  and  Cornwall  call  him  peasant  and 
villain.  ‘A  peasant  stand  up  thus?’  But  the  servant  scorns 
Regan,  and  fights  Cornwall.  And  he  dies,  but  not  before 
giving  Cornwall  a  fatal  wotmd.  Not  all  followers  are  Oswalds. 
This  servant,  with  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose, 
realizes,  here,  that  he  has  a  deeper  loyalty  than  that  to  Corn¬ 
wall.  It  is  this  realization  and  his  consequent  act  that  represent 
the  first  defeat  of  evil  in  the  play. 

And  Shakespeare  reinforces  his  point.  Though  Cornwall 
orders  the  dead  slave  to  be  thrown  on  the  dunghill,  two  other 
servants  resolve  to  go  against  orders  and  aid  Gloucester.  They 
indicate  that  neither  they  nor  the  nature  of  things  can  tolerate 
the  evil  of  Cornwall  and  Regan.  The  homely  remedy!  ‘Flax 
and  whites  of  eggs.’  And  the  significant  last  words:  ‘Now 
heaven  help  him!’  Men  are  not  all  monsters,  and  there  is  a 
heaven.  At  the  moment  of  greatest  horror,  three  servants  teach 
us  this. 

The  lesson  goes  on.  In  the  next  scene,  a  nameless  Old  Man 
helps  Gloucester  even  though  the  latter  warns  him,  ‘Thy 
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comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all;/  Thee  they  may  hurt.*  But 
the  Old  Man  refuses  to  leave.  Doing  good  may  endanger  him, 
but  he  will  do  it;  he  refuses  to  be  inhuman.  Gloucester  has 
asked  him  to  bring  clothing  for  Poor  Tom;  the  Old  Man 
declares,  T’ll  bring  him  the  best  ’parel  that  I  have,/  Come  on’t 
what  will.’  Note  the  faint  to  uch  of  country  speech  in  the  above 
two  lines.  The  Old  Man  is  a  peasant,  T  have  been  your  tenant, 
and  your  father’s  tenant,/  These  forescore  years.’  Thus,  he  adds 
a  further  dimension  to  the  opposition  of  the  lowly  to  the  evil. 
He  enlarges  it  to  the  opposition  of  the  country  to  the  court. 

So  the  meeting  of  Edgar  as  a  dialect-speaking  peasant  and 
Oswald  has  been  poetically  prepared  for.  Shakespeare  uses 
Edgar  here  to  repeat  a  motif  significantly.  Oswald  sees 
Gloucester  as  a  ‘traitor’  whose  death  will  ‘raise  my  fortunes’. 
He  pays  no  attention  to  the  peasant  and  advances  to  kill  the 
helpless  old  earl.  But  the  peasant  interposes.  Oswald  is 
surprised. 

Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Darest  thou  support  a  publish’d  traitor.  Hence, 

Lest  that  the  infection  of  hb  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee. 

The  new  order  threatens  punishment  to  whatever  stands  in  its 
ruthless  way.  It  controls  ‘fortune’.  But  the  peasant  is  not 
afraid. 


Edgar.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  poor  voke 
pass.  An  chud  ha’  bin  zwaggered  out  of  my  life,  ’twould 
not  ha’  bin  zo  long  as  ’tis  by  a  vortnight.  Nay,  come  not 
near  th’  old  man.  Keep  out,  che  vore  ye,  or  Ise  try 
whether  your  costard  or  my  ballow  be  the  harder.  Chill 
be  plain  with  you. 

Oswald:  Out,  dunghill! 

Th^fighi. 

Edgar:  Chill  pick  your  teeth,  zir.  Come!  No  matter 
vor  your  foins. 

[Oswald  falls.'] 

Osivald:  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me.  Villain,  take  my 
purse. 
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Thus,  once  more,  the  lowly  good  turns  against  the  mighty  evil 
—  and  defeats  it.  Peasant,  slave,  villain,  dunghill.  Cornwall  and 
Oswald  use  the  same  language  in  the  same  situation.  But  the 
opposition  to  the  evil  has  spread  from  the  centre  to  the  outskirts 
now.  The  coxmtry  is  more  deeply  involved  now.  The  wooden 
staff  defends  the  steel  sword.  And  note  the  scorn  in  the  peasant’s 
words  —  and  the  strength  too.  The  convulsion  is  almost  over, 
order  is  being  restored,  and  it  is  basic  humanity  that  is  restoring 
it. 

The  device  of  the  incriminating  document  is  probably  as  old 
as  literature  itself.  It  represents  a  fortuitoi’s  accident  that  can 
suddenly  manipulate,  influence,  or  round  out  action.  Its  sud¬ 
den  emergence  does  not  derive  from  the  psychology  or  morality 
of  the  principals.  Note  that  in  King  Lear  Shakespeare  utilizes 
his  multifunctional  character,  Edgar,  for  the  theatrical  device 
of  Gk>neril’s  letter  in  which  she  has  indicated  her  and  Edmund’s 
criminal  intendons. 

At  the  first  sight  of  Edgar  in  the  play,  Edmund  said.  Tat! 
he  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the  old  comedy.  My  cue  is 
villainous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o’  Bedlam.’ 
Perhaps  not  one  but  two  of  Edgar’s  funcdonal  roles  are  fore¬ 
shadowed  in  this  curiously  theatrical  language.  For,  pat,  he 
does  come,  the  event  which  brings  the  Edmund  success-story 
in  King  Lear  to  an  end.  When  Edgar  enters  in  the  last  scene  he 
is  ‘armed’,  i.e.  helmeted.  No  one  on  the  stage  knows  who  he  is. 
This  is  his  last  disguise.  He  then  defeats  Edmund  in  trial-by¬ 
combat.  We  of  the  audience  surmise  but  do  not  know  definitely 
that  this  is  Edgar.  ‘I  can  produce  a  champion’,  he  has  told 
Albany.  Do  we  not  get  the  impression  —  before  he  reveals 
himself— that  this  unknown  champion  is  not  so  much  an 
individual  as  a  personification  of  justice? 
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Was  Hobbes  an  Ogre? 

V.  DE  S.  PINTO 

THE  common  view  of  Thomas  Hobbes  held  by  teachers  and 
students  of  English  literature  at  our  Universities  at  present 
appears  to  be  that  he  was  a  kind  of  ogre  who  imposed  on 
Englishmen  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  materialistic  and 
mechanical  world-picture  which  had  a  disastrous  effect  on 
poetry  and  the  arts  by  hastening  the  famous  ‘dissociation  of 
sensibility’,  which  is  held  to  be  responsible  for  most  of  the  bad 
poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  ‘dissociation  of  sensibility’, 
but  I  want  to  try  to  show  in  this  article  that  the  prevalent  view 
of  Hobbes  among  students  of  English  literature  does  a  good 
deal  of  injustice  to  one  of  the  most  powerful,  honest  and  original 
thinkers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  based  probably  less 
on  knowledge  of  original  texts  (which  are  admittedly  difficult 
and  not  very  easily  accessible)  than  on  what  Sidney  calls  ‘the 
notable  foundation  of  Heare-say’. 

The  ultimate  origin  of  much  of  the  current  prejudice  against 
Hobbes  among  students  of  literature  is  probably  Coleridge’s 
Biographic  Literaria.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  that  work  Coleridge 
takes  some  pains  to  contradict  Sir  James  Mackintosh’s  assertion 
that  Hobbes  was  the  original  discoverer  of  the  ‘law  of  associa¬ 
tion’  and  he  describes  Hobbes’s  system  as  ‘exclusively  material 
and  mechanical’.  Contrasting  Aristotle  with  Hobbes,  he  writes 
that  ‘the  wise  Stagyrite  speaks  of  no  successive  particles 
propagating  motion  like  billiard  balls,  as  Hobbes’.  Readers  of 
these  passages  and  others  in  Coleridge’s  writings  (e.g.  The 
Inquiring  Spirit,  ed.  K.  Cobum,  nos.  75,  307)  naturally  tend  to 
dismiss  Hobbes  as  a  rigid,  dogmatic  materialist,  whose  influence 
must  have  been  hostile  to  poetry.  Henceforth  also,  unfortun¬ 
ately,  Hobbes’s  atoms  always  tend  to  be  associated  with 
billiard  balls. 

After  receiving  this  impression  from  Coleridge  a  literary 
student  may  then  proceed  to  read  the  very  able  and  interesting 
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account  of  Hobbes’s  philosophy  in  Professor  Basil  Willey’s 
The  Seventeenth  Century  Background.  Here  he  will  learn  that 
Hobbes  ‘belongs  to  that  class  of  thinkers,  usual  in  periods  of 
rapid  scientific  advance,  to  whom  a  “naturalistic”  type  of 
explanation  seems  completely  satisfying’.  He  will  be  shown 
quite  correctly  by  Professor  Willey  that  Hobbes  rejected  the 
idea  of  ‘soul’  as  an  immaterial  substance  and  he  will  be  told 
that  ‘Hobbes’s  account  of  the  origin  of  religion  does  not  suggest 
that  he  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  it’:  ‘A  man  in  love  with 
mystery  would  not,  one  feels,  have  used  the  image  which 
Hobbes  employs  in  this  connection.*  The  image  is  that  of 
‘wholesome  piUs  for  the  sick’,  which  are  compared  in  Leviathan, 
XXXII,  to  ‘the  mysteries  of  our  religion’,  because  ‘swallowed 
!  whole,  [they]  have  the  virtue  to  cure;  but  chewed,  are  the  most 
part  cast  up  again  without  effect’.  Obviously  this  man  is  an 
Ogre.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  soul  and  speaks  disrespectfully 
of  the  mysteries  of  religion.  Surely  he  must  be  an  enemy  to 
poetry. 

Professor  Willey,  as  C.  D.  Thorpe  remarks  {The  Aesthetic 
Theory  of  Thomas  Hobbes,  1940,  p.  2980)  is  ‘strangely  silent  on 
Hobbes’s  aesthetic’.  It  is  true  that  on  pp.  216-17  of  The  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  Background  he  deals  briefly  with  Hobbes’s  literary 
criticism,  quotes  a  small  part  of  the  famous  passage  in  his 
Answer  to  the  Preface  to  Gondibert  on  the  creative  process  and 
comments  upon  it.  He  also  alludes  to  the  passage  in  the  fourth 
book  of  Leviathan  in  which  Hobbes  classes  metaphor  as  one  of 
the  abuses  of  language.  But  Hobbes  is  speaking  here  of 
philosophic  or  scientific  language.  In  his  essay  on  the  Virtues 
of  a  Heroic  Poem  prefaced  to  his  translation  of  Homer  he 
describes  a  ‘metaphor  (which  is  a  comparison  contracted  into 
a  word)’  as  ‘not  unpleasant’  and  he  speaks  of  the  use  of  figura¬ 
tive  language  as  a  virtue  of  heroic  poetry,  praising  the  epic 
poets  for  ‘the  perfection  and  curiosity  of  descriptions  which 
the  ancient  writers  call  icorus,  that  is  images.  And  an  image  is 
t  always  a  part,  or  rather  a  ground  of  the  poetical  comparison’, 
j  The  last  stage  in  the  process  of  ‘buildii^  up’  Hobbes  as  anti- 
poetical  Ogre  is  seen  in  the  work  of  that  severe  critic  of  Professor 
I  Willey,  Miss  Kathleen  Nott.  In  her  lively  and  stimulating  book 
j  The  Emperor's  Clothes  (1953)  Miss  Nott  indignantly  rejects  the 
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notion  that  Hobbes  can  be  taken  as  a  representative  of  Science 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  She  describes  him  contemptuously 
as  one  of  those  ‘doctrinaire  and  systematizing  mechanists’,  who, 
‘while  they  are  just  as  bad  for  poets,  are  often  a  godsend  to  the 
scholastic-minded,  since  by  abstracting  from  the  working 
generalizations  of  scientists,  they  appear  to  be  more  “scientific” 
than  other  hypostatizers’  (p.  168).  ‘According  to  Mr.  Willey’,  she 
writes  ‘Hobbes,  for  one,  disliked  the  fictional  in  poetry  because  he 
liked  “scientific  truth”.  It  would  be  much  more  accurate  to 
say  that  Hobbes  plainly  disliked  poetry  (as  so  many  people  do) 
and  was  interested  in  preventing  it  altogether.’  (p.p.  180,  181) 
Here  we  have  the  culminadon  of  the  process  begun  by  Coleridge. 
Hobbes  emerges  from  it  as  the  full-blown  Ogre,  who  is  not  only  a 
wicked  materialist  with  no  sense  of  religious  mystery,  but  who 
also  dislikes  poetry  and  even  wants  to  suppress  it. 

The  easiest  of  these  charges  to  refute  is  the  last  one,  which 
indeed,  makes  one  wonder  whether  Miss  Nott  has  read  any 
of  Hobbes’s  writings  except  the  snippets  quoted  in  The  Seven¬ 
teenth  Century  Background.  The  most  charitable  supposition  is, 
perhaps,  that  she  has  momentarily  confused  Hobbes  with 
Locke,  who  certainly  had  a  very  low  opinion  of  poetry.  So  far 
from  disliking  poetry,  Hobbes  was  an  ardent  student  of  it 
throughout  his  long  career,  and  even  wrote  a  considerable 
amount  of  verse  both  in  English  and  in  Latin.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  translated  The  Medea  of  Euripides  into  Ladn  verse. 
Some  dme  before  1628  he  wrote  a  poem  in  Latin  hexameters 
on  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak  {De  Mirabilibus  Peed),  which  was 
printed  in  1636.  (A  second  edidon  of  this  delightfiil  poem  with 
an  English  verse  transladon  by  ‘a  Person  of  Quality’  appeared 
in  1678.)  He  was  indmate  with  the  poet  Sir  William  Davenant, 
who  showed  him  his  epic  Gondibert  ‘in  parcek’  v  '\cn  he  was 
composing  it  in  Paris  in  1650.  It  is  well  known  that  Davenant 
wrote  the  Preface  to  Gondibert  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Hobbes, 
and  that  Hobbes  wrote  the  famous  Answer  to  it  which  Davenant 
printed  with  his  Preface.  In  his  old  2^e  the  philosopher 
amused  himself  by  composing  an  autobiography  in  Ladn 
elegiac  verse  and  by  transladng  both  the  lUad  and  Odyssey 
into  English  verse.  Finally  at  the  age  of  ninety  he  wrote  a  very 
pleasant  litde  English  poem  which  will  be  foimd  in  his  Life  by 
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I  his  friend  Aubrey.  Poetry,  then,  so  far  from  being  disliked  by 
Hobbes  might  be  described  as  one  of  his  favourite  studies,  and 
he  can  be  classed  as  at  least  a  fair  amateur  practitioner  of  the 
art.  He  certainly  never  tried  to  ‘prevent’  poetry,  and  indeed 
he  appears  to  have  actively  encouraged  Davenant  in  his 
ambitious  scheme  to  produce  a  great  English  epic.  Ben  Jonson, 
according  to  Aubrey,  was  his  ‘loving  and  familiar  friend  and 
acquaintance’  and  he  also  appears  to  have  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  Waller  and  Cowley.  One  of  Cowley’s  finest  poems 
is  the  Pindarique  Ode  addressed  to  Hobbes,  which  I  commend 
to  the  notice  of  Miss  Nott.  If  Hobbes  was  an  Ogre,  he  was  at 
any  rate  an  Ogre  who  liked  poetry,  was  keenly  interested  in  its 
theory  and  practice,  and  was  the  admired  friend  of  some  of 
!  the  chief  poets  of  his  day. 

I  But  it  may  be  suggested  that  perhaps  Hobbes  was  an  Ogre 
I  with  a  clumsy,  unintelligent  love  of  poetry,  who  harmed  it  by 
;  inept  and  unimaginative  handling.  This  criticism,  which  is 
implied  rather  than  stated  by  Coleridge  and  Professor  Willey, 
is  more  difficult  to  answer  than  Miss  Nott’s.  The  body  of 
k  Hobbes’s  literary  criticism  is  small,  his  .;tyle  is  terse,  oracular 
[  and  sometimes  paradoxical,  and  his  utterances  on  the  subject 
can  easily  be  misunderstood,  especially  when  only  short 
extracts  from  them  are  quoted.  For  instance.  Professor  Willey 
quotes  part  of  the  famous  passage  on  Judgment  and  Fancy  from 
Hobbes’s  Answer  to  Davenant  and  comments  on  it  as  follows: 
‘Fancy  is  thus  a  process  whereby  the  contents  of  the  mind, 
which  consist  of  sense-impressions  preserved  in  the  store-house 
of  the  Memory,  are  rapidly  reviewed,  and  suitable  images 
picked  out  for  ornamental  u^.’  This  is  true  enough  as  far  as 
it  goes,  but  it  b  quite  inadequate  as  a  description  of  Hobbes’s 
conception  of  Fancy,  which  b  hb  word  for  what  we  call 
Imagination.  If  the  reader  refers  to  the  full  text  of  the  Answer 
to  Davenant  (easily  accessible  in  Spingam’s  Critical  Essays  of 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  II,  54-67),  he  will  find  that  Hobbes 

I  continues  as  follows  after  the  point  where  Professor  Willey’s 
quotation  ends:  ‘So  that  when  she  [Fancy]  seemeth  to  fly  from 
one  Indies  to  the  other,  and  from  Heaven  to  Earth,  and  to 
penetrate  into  the  hardest  matter  and  obscurest  places,  into 
I  the  future,  and  into  her  self,  and  all  this  in  a  point  of  time. 
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the  voyage  is  not  very  great,  her  self  being  all  she  seeks;  and 
her  wonderful  celerity  consisted!  not  so  much  in  motion,  as  in 
copious  Imagery  discreetly  ordered  &  perfectly  registered  in 
the  memory,  which  most  men  under  the  name  of  Philosophy 
have  a  glimpse  of,  and  is  pretended  to  by  many  that,  grosly 
mistaking  her,  embrace  contention  in  her  place.  But  so  far 
forth  as  the  Fancy  of  man  has  traced  the  ways  of  true  Philo¬ 
sophy,  so  far  it  hath  produced  very  marvellous  effects  to  the 
benefit  of  mankinde.  All  that  is  beautiful  or  defensible  in 
building,  or  marvellous  in  Engines  and  Instruments  of  motion, 
whatsoever  commodity  men  receive  from  the  observations  of 
the  Heavens,  from  the  description  of  the  Earth,  from  the 
account  of  Time,  from  walking  on  the  seas,  and  whatsoever 
distinguisheth  the  civility  of  Europe  from  the  barbarity  of  the 
American  savages,  is  the  workmanship  of  Fancy  but  guided  by 
the  Precepts  of  true  Philosophy.  But  where  these  precepts  fail, 
as  they  have  hitherto  failed  in  the  doctrine  of  Moral  vertue, 
there  the  Architect,  Fancy,  must  take  the  Philosophers  part 
upon  her  self.  He,  therefore,  that  undertakes  an  Heroick  Poem, 
which  is  to  exhibite  a  venerable  &  amiable  Image  of  Heroick 
vertue,  must  not  only  be  the  Poet,  to  place  and  correct,  but 
also  the  Philosopher,  to  furnish  and  square  his  matter,  that  is 
make  both  Body  and  Soul,  colour  and  shadow  of  his  Poem  out 
of  his  own  Store  .  .  .’  It  is  obvious  from  this  passage  that 
Hobbes  regards  the  imagination  (‘fancy’)  as  a  creative  force 
which  plays  an  important  part  not  only  in  artistic  activities  but 
also  in  philosophy,  science  and  politics.  Thorpe  has  rightly 
d^ribed  this  passage  as  ‘one  of  the  finest  justifications  of 
c  nstructive  imagination  to  be  found  in  literature  —  even 
Shelley  did  not  write  more  eloquently  or  convincingly  of  its 
powers’.  He  goes  on  to  argue  that  ‘it  contains  in  germ  the  best 
thought  in  aesthetics  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth 
centuries,  the  ideas  of  Gerard  on  imagination  and  genius,  of 
Hume  on  imagination  and  philosophy,  of  Coleridge  on  the 
relationship  between  imagination  and  the  other  faculties  in 
poetry  —  that  the  good  poet  shall  be  first  a  philosopher,  and 
that  there  must  be  an  essential  equiUbrium  between  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  spontaneous  creative  powers’.  So  far  from  being 
a  man  who  ‘dbUked  poetry . . .  and  was  interested  in  preventing 
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it  altogether’,  it  seems  that  Hobbes  was  the  first  philosopher  of 
the  modem  world  who  was  really  interested  in  the  process  of 
poetic  creation  and  who  achieved  some  success  in  demonstrating 
its  true  nature.  He  and  his  contemporary  the  Cambridge 
Platonist,  Peter  Sterry  —  see  his  Discourse  of  the  Freedome  of  the 
Will  (1675),  pp.  3-4  — appear  to  have  been  the  only  English¬ 
men  of  their  age  who  anticipated  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth 
in  regarding  the  poetic  imagination  as  a  creative  force.  As 
Thorpe  points  out,  Hobbes  ‘comes  nearer  to  a  conception  of 
the  mind  as  a  unity,  rather  than  as  a  collection  of  separate 
faculties  than  anyone  else  .  .  .  until  Addison’.  His  great  j  oet, 
like  Coleridge’s  Shakespeare,  is  ‘a  philosopher’  and  it  is  through 
the  working  of ‘the  Architect,  Fancy’  that  he  is  enabled  to  ‘ma^e 
both  Body  and  Soul,  colour  and  shadow  of  his  Poem  out  of  his 
own  Store’. 

It  is  perfectly  easy  to  pick  holes  in  Hobbes’s  materialist  and 
mechanical  system  of  philosophy,  but  it  is  grossly  unfair  to 
represent  him  as  an  enemy  of  poetry  or  of  imaginative  activities. 
On  the  contrary  his  rejection  of  the  traditional  theories  of 
imitation  and  supernatural  inspiration  is  combined  with  a  high 
■  opinion  of  poetry  and  a  naturalistic  interpretation  of  the  process 
[  of  artistic  creation  which  made  it  respectable  in  an  age  of 
•  rationalism  and  scientific  discovery.  As  Geoffrey  Yarlott  has 
written:  ‘Hobbes  b  .  .  .  completely  opposed  to  the  imitation 
theory  as  expressed  later  by  Boileau  and  Pope,  and  he  has 
definitely  parted  company  with  Bacon.  In  Hobbes’s  view  the 
poet  does  not  seek  to  create  an  ideal  world  .  .  .  but  instead,  he 
busies  himself  vdth  the  contents  “of  his  own  store’’  (or  mind), 
the  materials  for  which  are  all  supplied  by  his  own  experience’. 
(‘The  Influence  of  Hobbes’s  View  of  the  Imagination  on 
English  Literary  Theory’,  unpublished  M.A.  thesis  in  the 
Library  of  the  University  of  Nottingham,  p.  57.)  For  the  cur¬ 
rent  conception  of  Hobbes  as  an  anti-poetical  Ogre,  I  suggest 
that  it  is  time  for  students  of  English  literature  to  substitute 
that  of  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  far¬ 
sighted  critics  of  his  age,  a  great  pioneer  in  aesthetic  theory 
and  the  true  progenitor  of  the  line  of  thought  which  led 
through  Dryden,  Dennis,  Shaftesbury,  Addison  and  Burke  to 
the  Coleridge-Wordsworth  theory  of  the  creative  imagination. 
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The  Disputed  Lines  in  The 
Fall  of  Hyperion 


BRIAN  WICKER 


THE  conversation  between  Keats  and  Moneta  (lines  138-215  of 
The  Fall  of  Hyperion)  bristles  with  unanswered  questions.  Is 
entrance  to  the  temple  a  matter  of  chance  or  a  matter  of 
providential  design  (cf.  150-3  and  177-81)?  Are  those  who 
‘feel  the  giant  agony  of  the  world’  and  ‘labour  for  mortal  good’ 
(157-9)  visionaries  or  not?  What  is  the  difference  between  them 
and  those  who  cannot  rest  because  to  them  ‘the  miseries  of  the 
world  are  misery’  (148-9)?  If  there  is  no  difference  why  arc 
the  latter  admitted,  while  the  former  stay  away?  But  if  they 
are  different,  is  Keats  right  in  identifying  himself  with  the 
former,  or  b  Moneta  right  in  classifying  him  with  the  latter? 
And  why  are  the  latter  inferior?  Why  does  Moneta  say  it  is  a 
sign  of  ‘thoughtlessness’  to  ‘find  a  haven  in  the  world’  (150), 
although  those  who  do  not  are  ‘weaker’  (162)  than  those  who 
do? 

That  these  are  genuine  problems  b  proved  by  the  fact  that 
Keats  erased  a  crucial  part  of  the  passii  ge  in  which  they  occur, 
and  started  all  over  again. ^  Thb  article  b  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  difficulties  which  Keats  encountered  in  the  course  of 
revbing  his  poem,  and  which  led  up  to  thb  decbion. 

^  i.e.  187-210  of  the  axnpletc  text.  In  de  Selincourt’s  1905  edition  of  Keati’s 
Poems  these  lines  were  printra  for  the  first  time  from  a  newly  discovered  transcript 
of  the  poem  which  had  been  personally  corrected  by  Woodhouse.  Among  bh 
correcticMis  was  a  pencilled  note  stating  that  Keats  had  intended  to  erase  these 
lines.  De  Selincourt  challenged  the  erasure,  on  the  ^^unds  that  these  lines  were 
important  to  the  poem.  But  others  (notably  J.  Middleton  Murry  in  Keats  asti 


Shakespeare,  pp.  1 77-80,  and  again  ii 
Woodhouse’s  statement.  Mr.  Murry  supports  the  erasure  by  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  poem  itself.  I  agree  with  him.  Nevertheless  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  omit 
the  lines  from  an  edition  (as  Mr.  Murry  has  done)  because  they  are  the  key  to 
the  understanding  of  the  poem.  Moreover  I  cannot  agree  with  the  implkatioo 
of  Mr.  Murry’s  general  interpretation,  that  without  these  lines  the  poem  is  reason¬ 
ably  clear.  On  the  contrary,  what  is  of  paramount  interest  is  the  extraordinary 
degree  of  confusion  in  it.  , 
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Let  us  reduce  Moneta’s  argument  to  its  naked  logical 
structure. 

(1)  The  only  people  who  can  survive  the  ordeal  of  the  altar 
steps  are  those  ‘to  whom  the  miseries  of  the  world  are  misery 
and  will  not  let  them  rest*.  All  others  (i.e.  those  who  do  find 
rest,  a  ‘haven’,  in  the  world)  if  they  should  wander  accidentally 
into  the  temple,  perish  on  the  pavement  (147-53).  Keats’s 
protest:  ‘What  of  the  thousands  who  “feel  the  giant  agony  of 
the  world.  And  more,  like  slaves  to  poor  humanity.  Labour  for 
mortal  good’’?’  (154-61)  leads  Moneta  to  a  distinction: 

(2)  In  contrast  to  those  mentioned  in  (i),  those  who  ‘feel 
the  giant  agony  of  the  world’  have  no  thought  to  come.  They 
are  simply  not  visiomries  at  all  (162-5). 

(3)  Keats  is  a  Dreamer.  Dreamers  are  weaker  even  than 
those  mentioned  in  (2)  (166). 

(4)  Dreamers  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  world  (167-8). 

(5)  Dreamers  are  a  unique  tribe  in  that  they  alone  have  no 
‘home’  (i.e.  no  positive  destiny  or  vocation)  in  the  world.  They 
are  misfits  (171-6). 

(6)  To  have  a  ‘home’  means  to  attain  true  happiness  (of 
which  Dreamers  have  less  than  their  fair  share  176):  and 
happiness  depends  upon  the  possession  of  a  certain  kind  of 
disposition,  in  which  joy  and  pain  are  felt  separately  (171-4). 

(7)  The  Garden  and  the  Temple  are  instruments  of  provi¬ 
dence,  designed  to  promote  fair  shares  of  happiness  for  all,  or 
at  least  for  Dreamers  (177-81). 

{Keats's  second  protest’.  ‘But  a  poet  must  be  a  benefit  to  the 
world!’  (187-90)  leads  to  a  second  distinction.) 

(8)  Yes  —  but  a  poet  is  the  opposite  of  a  Dreamer  (199-200). 

Taken  separately,  these  propositions  of  Moneta’s  seem 

reasonable  enough:  but  taken  as  a  consecutive  train  of  thought 
they  are  self-contradictory. 

Moneta’s  main  theme  is  the  nature  of  happiness.  Happiness, 
she  suggests,  consists  in  finding  a  ‘home’  in  the  world.  Happi¬ 
ness  is  the  supreme  quest  for  all  men:  and  Moneta  is  right  in 
lodging  it  in  man’s  spiritual  attitude,  not  in  his  material 
circumstances.  But  this  idea  of  a  ‘home’,  which  is  the  discovery 
of  a  vocation,  is  related  to  the  idea  of  a  ‘haven’.  (In  line  171 
they  are  synonymous.)  Both  the  ‘haven’  in  line  150  and  the 
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‘home’  in  line  171  arc  spiritual  responses  to  experience,  not 
sets  of  defined  external  conditions.  But  the  ‘haven’  is  something 
to  be  despised.  To  ‘find  a  haven  in  the  world’  b  to  escape  the 
agony,  not  to  embrace  it.  Thb  kind  of  moral  escapism  means 
instantaneous  death  to  anyone  who  comes  into  contact  with 
the  naked  reality  of  suffering,  in  the  temple.  But  the  ‘home’ 
on  the  other  hand  is  Man’s  supreme  ideal.  Men  far  stronger 
than  Keats,  and  the  others  who  face  the  ordeal  of  the  steps, 
are  in  quest  of  it.  To  be  without  a  ‘home’  b  a  poisonous  state  of 
affairs  —  a  kind  of  death  ( 1 75) .  But  to  be  without  a  ‘haven’  b 
a  privilege  —  a  condition  of  ‘new  life  pouring  in  at  the  toes’ 

(134)- 

Were  it  not  for  what  Keats  actually  wrote,  there  would  be 
no  problem  about  all  thb.  We  could  say  that  by  the  ‘home’ 
(i.e.  true  happiness)  Keats  meant  that  peace  of  mind  which 
comes  from  the  practice  of  active  compassion.  In  other  words, 
from  embracing  the  agony  as  well  as  the  joy  of  life,  and  trans¬ 
muting  both  into  a  higher,  unified  awareness.  By  the  ‘haven’, 
on  the  other  hand,  Keats  might  have  meant  the  spurious 
happiness  of  a  strictly  compartmentalized  exbtence,  in  which 
a  man  prefers  to  live  as  though  suffering  did  not  exbt.  But 
what  Keats  actually  wrote  makes  thb  interpretation  untenable. 
According  to  Moneta,  it  b  true  happiness  (the  ‘home’)  which 
is  compartmentalized:  ‘The  pain  alone;  the  joy  alone;  distinct’ 
(174)  and  it  b  the  inferior  man,  the  ‘Dreamer  weak’,  who  sees 
life  as  the  unity  of  joy  and  pain.  Moreover,  those  who  attain 
true  happiness  are  not  vbionaries: 

They  seek  no  wonder  but  the  human  face; 

No  music  but  a  happy-noted  voice.  (163-4) 

To  put  it  into  the  terms  Keats  uses  in  the  letters,  love  of  the 
‘Principle  of  Beauty  in  All  Things’*  (i.e.  the  condition  of 
higher,  unified  awareness)  b  a  condition  which  calb  not  for 
admiration  but  for  therapy  —  the  therapy  of  the  temple.  With 
confident  but  coarse  egalitarianbm  Moneta  identifies  ‘those 
who  feel  the  giant  agony  of  the  world’  (and,  moreover,  do 
something  to  relieve  it)  with  those  who  have  stifled  whatever 

*cf.  LttUrs,  pp.  60,  aa7-9,  ajLi,  315-17,  468,  etc.  etc.  (Reference!  are  to  M. 
Buxton  Forman*!  3rd  Edition,  O.U.P.  1947.} 
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compassion  they  may  have  once  possessed  and  now  rot  on  the 
pavement. 

But  in  spite  of  this  identification,  there  is  another  train  of 
thought  in  her  argument  which  directly  contradicts  it,  because 
it  differentiates,  rather  than  identifies,  these  two  classes  of  men. 
This  new  thought  lies  behind  the  rhetorical  question  which 
Moneta  asks  and  answers  herself: 

What  benefit  canst  thou,  or  all  thy  tribe. 

To  the  great  world?  Thou  art  a  dreaming  thing.  .  .  . 

(167-8) 

There  is  a  difference  between  those  who  (like  Keats)  can  find 
no  rest  because  ‘the  miseries  of  the  world  are  misery.  And  will 
not  let  them  rest’  and  those  ‘Who  feel  the  giant  agony  of  the 
I  world’  and  ‘labour  for  mortal  good’.  For  the  former  the 

I  mystery  of  suffering  is  a  cause  of  personal  frustration:  but  for 
the  latter  it  is  the  source  of  personal  fulfilment.  The  former 
merely  dream:  the  latter  act. 

^  In  itself  this  distinction  is  both  important  and  valid:  but  in 
I  its  context  it  serves  only  to  confuse  the  issue  further.  Moneta’s 
^  first  argument  led  to  the  identification  of  indifference  and 
^  compassion;  or  rather  to  the  obliteration  of  compassion  alto¬ 
gether,  as  Keats  had  outlined  it  in  lines  156-60.  Now  it  is 
^  obvious  that,  for  Keats,  to  ‘feel  the  giant  agony  of  the  world’ 
was  an  act  of  the  imagination  —  indeed  the  poetic  imagination, 
t  It  was  a  ‘visionary’  act.  But  Moneta  simply  sweeps  this  idea 
aside,  as  if  she  had  failed  to  grasp  the  point,  and  adds  fuel  to 
[  the  fire  in  her  second  argument  by  differentiating  the  concepts 
which  she  had  previously  identified. 

I  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  notice  how  much  is  involved 
'  in  Moneta’s  disregard  of  the  poetic  imagination.  According 
to  her  the  man  who  ‘feels  the  giant  agony  of  the  world  and  . . . 
labours  for  mortal  good’  is  not  a  visionary,  because  visionaries 
are  the  same  as  dreamers.  Both  visionaries  and  dreamers  are 
characterized  by  the  awareness  of  joy  and  pain  together:  that 
is,  by  love  of  the  Principle  of  Beauty  in  All  Things.  Thus  the 
men  whose  cause  Keats  is  pleading  are  actually  opposed  (by 
Moneta)  to  the  very  principle  for  which  Keats  himself  stands: 
the  principle  of  poetry  itself  It  is  obvious  that  the  poet  has  no 
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place  in  a  scheme  conceived  along  these  lines.  Therefore  the 
scheme  had  to  be  scrapped,  and  Keats  started  all  over  again. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  poet  has  not  yet  been 
explicitly  mentioned  in  Moneta’s  scheme  of  things.  When  she 
does  allot  him  a  place,  in  answer  to  Keats’s  second  protest  (cf. 
187-202),  she  makes  him  the  exact  opposite  of  the  dreamer.  He 
is  the  opposite  in  this  sense: 

The  one  pours  out  a  balm  upon  the  World, 

The  other  vexes  it  (201-2). 

Unlike  the  restless  and  frustrated  dreamer,  the  poet’s  work  is 
beneficial.  But  to  be  beneficial  was  the  mark  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  unity  of  joy  and  pain,  the  Principle  of  Beauty  in  All 
Things,  was  anathema.  Poetry  and  the  Principle  of  Beauty 
were  therefore  ir-econcilably  opposed.  This  is  the  utmost  limit 
of  Moneta’s  contradictory  dogmatism. 

We  must  now  turn  to.  the  source  of  the  Principle  of  Beauty 
and  its  place  in  the  poetic  character.  Having  discovered  it  we 
shall  be  able  to  trace  the  origin  of  Moneta’s  aberration. 

The  Principle  of  Beauty  in  All  Things  (and  All  is  the  crucial 
word)  consisted  in  seeing  ‘how  necessary  a  world  of  pains  and 
troubles  is  to  school  an  Intelligence  and  make  it  a  Soul’  {Letters, 
P*  33®)*  Keats  often  remarked  upon  the  inescapability  of  evil 
and  pain  in  life.  The  idea  which  weighed  upon  him  especially 
heavily  was  what  he  called  the  ‘eternal  fierce  destruction’* 

*  cf.  Epistle  to  Reynolds,  March  25th,  1818: 

I  saw 

Too  far  into  the  sea;  where  every  ntaw 
The  greater  on  the  less  feeds  evermore; — 

But  I  saw  too  d'stinct  into  the  core 
Of  an  eternal  fierce  destruction.  . .  . 

(It  is  noteworthy,  in  view  of  the  similarity  of  this  conception  to  the  speech  of 
Albany’s  quoted  in  the  text,  that  it  was  cmly  two  months  smee  Keats  had  written 
the  sonnet  ‘On  sitting  down  to  read  King  Lear  once  again’.)  That  this  was  not  a 
passing  thought,  but  a  constant  preoccupation  for  Keats,  is  shown  by  his  return 
to  it  in  the  Jouriud  letter  to  George,  March  i8ig  (cf.  LtUers,  p.  316)  m  which  he 
compares  Man’s  activities  to  those  ^  the  hawk,  pointing  out  that  in  all  essentials 
they  ^  about  things  in  the  same  way.  The  hawk  was  one  of  the  examples  he  had 
used  m  the  Epistle  to  Reynolds: 

SdU  do  I  that  most  fierce  destruction  see 
The  shark  at  savage  prey  —  the  hawk  at  pounce. 

The  gende  Robin,  like  a  paid  or  ounce. 

Ravening  a  worm.  . . . 

The  ‘poor  forked  creature’  is  of  course  a  direct  reminiscence  of  King  Lm,  III,  hr, 
no. 
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which  dogged  both  man  and  beast.  This  conception  is  identical 
with  that  expressed  by  Albany  in  King  Lear  (IV,  ii,  49-50) : 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself 

Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

It  was  because  of  this  inevitable  warfare  in  Nature  that  Keats 
rejected  the  idea  of  the  perfectibility  of  Man  {Letters^  p.  335). 
Man  was  essentially  only  a  ‘poor  forked  creature’  and  could 
never  hope  to  alter  his  condition.  As  Hyperion  discovered, 
even  the  ‘sacred  seasons  might  not  be  dismrbed’  {Hyperion,  I, 
293),  because  the  order  of  things  was  inescapable. 

But  because  this  order  of  things  was  both  inevitable  and 
natural,  Keats  went  further  and  affirmed  that  it  was  good. 
Suffering  was  the  raw  material  from  which  the  true  self  the 
‘soul’  was  laboriously  wrought:  not  because  of  any  universal 
heritage  of  original  sin,  but  because  salvation  consisted  in  being 
passive  and  receptive  to  the  complete  reality  of  life  as  it  is.* 
Keats’s  doctrine  is  no  Christian  one.  It  is  (he  claims.  Letters, 
p.  336)  a  ‘grander  system’  than  that.  But  however  profoundly 
mistaken  he  was  about  the  ‘little  circumscribed  straightened 
notion’  of  Christianity  (v.  Letters,  p.  335),  being  passive  and 
receptive  was  not,  for  him,  mere  acquiescence;  mere  inactivity 
of  the  will.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  iviljul  self-abandcnment: 
a  paradoxical  union  of  energy  and  relaxation,  not  only  as 
regards  the  body  {Letters,  p.  315)  but  also  of  the  soul,  and  with 
it  the  will  itself.  Thb  paradox  Keats  could  describe  only  in 
paradoxical  phrases:  ‘Ardent  listlessness’  {End.  I.  825)  or 
‘diligent  indolence’  {Letters,  p.  103).  Because  this  ‘diligent 
indolence’  was  the  key  to  true  selfhood,  it  was  also  the  key  to 
happiness:  a  happiness  which  in  its  most  perfect  moments 

*  LdtUrs,  p.  104.  See  letten  to  Reynolds  (Febru^  19th,  1818)  and  to  George 
(February>May  1819)  passim.  Apart  from  tuperScial  prqudicet,  Keats’s  <^>pon* 
tkm  to  Christianity  was  based  upon  his  refusal  to  rgect  any  aspect  of  life  that  was 
real.  He  yearned  to  comprehend  the  whole  of  life,  not  to  embrace  one  part  and 
abandon  another.  For  Keats,  the  Christian’s  avoidance  of  sin  was  an  attempt  to 
avoid  reality.  The  case  might  well  have  been  very  different  if  he  had  encountered 
the  truth  that  sin  was  a  privation,  not  an  aspect,  of  reality:  i.e.  that  its  essential 
nature  is  to  dsprios  Man  of  his  grasp  of  reality  and  to  suggest  the  coexistence  of 
mcompatibles.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  p<jeiic  character 
involved  the  utmost  possible  recognition  of  the  reality  of  suffering.  In  Hyperion, 
the  victory  of  Apollo  u  the  victory  of  the  simple  poetic  character  lading  open 
to  suffering  in  the  contemplation  of  Mnemosyne’s  countenance  and  the  consequent 
igony  of  transfiguration. 
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brought  the  soul  to  a  kind  of  supreme  indifference  to  the  world. 
But  this  was,  nevertheless,  an  indifference  far  removed  from 
that  of  those  who 

hear  no  music  but  a  happy-noted  voice. 

It  consisted  in  the  withdrawal  (not  merely  the  absence)  of  all 
attachment  to  the  disturbing  influences  of  joy  and  pain,  and 
the  metamorphosis  of  both  into  a  state  ‘supremely  careless’  to 
‘such  a  happy  degree  that  pleasure  has  no  show  of  enticement, 
and  pain  no  unbearable  frown’.  Thus  joy  and  pain  are  drawn 
into  a  union  which,  Keats  said,  ‘is  the  only  happiness’  {Letters, 
p.  315).  In  direct  contrast  with  Moneta’s  doctrine,  Keats’s 
greatest  and  most  intimate  reflections  amount  to  this:  That 
happiness  —  the  supreme  quest  for  all  men  —  consists  in  the 
‘perplexity  of  joy  and  pain’.  That  is,  the  mingling  of  these 
contrary  experiences  into  one  complex  whole.  Even  to  attempt 
to  separate  them  was  siuxender  to  unreality  —  the  claim  of 
Lamia,  the  tempter  {Lamia,  185-99). 

This  doctrine  of  the  poetic  character,  which  is  so  markedly 
opposed  to  Moneta’s,  is  one  of  the  clearest  conceptions  in  all 
Keats’s  writings.  But  its  contrast  with  Moneta’s  remarks  has 
not  yet  been  exhausted.  Just  as  Moneta  connects  her  view  of 
poetry  with  a  classification  of  men  into  spiritual  types,  so  also 
does  Keats  in  his  letters.  He  also  distinguishes  three  main 
categories.  Firstly,  there  are  those  who  have  ‘a  proper  self’ 
{Letters,  p.  67;  cf.  also  p.  426):  i.e.  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
open  themselves  out  in  ‘diligent  indolence’  towards  life,  but 
rather  try  to  impose  themselves  upon  it.  Secondly,  there  arc 
the  Poets,  whose  experience  is  of  a  self-abandonment  which 
reaches  beyond  the  contraries  of  joy  and  pain  altogether. 
Thirdly,  there  are  the  Philosophers,  whose  life  is  based  upon 
the  same  spiritual  receptiveness  as  the  Poet’s,  but  for  whom  the 
ultimate  object  is  more  profound:  namely  truth  itself  {Letters, 
p.  317).  The  important  thing  about  this  classification  is  the 
complete  absence  of  the  Dreamer.  In  Moneta’s  world,  the 
Dreamer’s  response  to  life  is  central,  between  the  extremes  of 
indifference  and  true  happiness,  and  the  poet  is  merely  an 
intruder  —  an  afterthought  suggested  by  Keats’s  protest.  But 
for  Keats,  the  Poet  is  the  centre  of  interest,  and  the  Dreamer, 
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if  he  were  to  be  introduced,  would  appear  merely  as  a  distorted 
reflection  of  him. 

For  the  Poet  who  is  revealed  in  the  letters,  Moneta  has,  then, 
substituted  the  Dreamer.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  shadow  for  the  reality?  The  answer  lies  in  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  Keats’s  attitude  towards  his  fellow  men. 
From  the  letters  we  can  detect  that  Keats  looked  upon  his 
fellows  in  two  very  different  ways.  On  the  one  hand  he  often 
speaks  of  them  as  souls  united  to  himself  by  a  common  predica¬ 
ment  —  members  one  of  another,  and  all  in  need  of  personal 
salvation.  But  as  a  poet,  on  the  other  hand,  he  regards  his 
public  with  unmitigated  hostility  and  distaste.  At  one  moment 
he  is  ready  to  ‘jump  down  i£tna  for  any  great  public  good’ 
[Letters,  p.  131),  but  the  next  he  says  he  cannot  help  looking 
upon  the  public  as  an  enemy  (ibid.,  p.  130).  How  was  poetry 
to  be  fitted  into  a  life  in  which  ‘there  is  no  worthy  pursuit  but 
. . .  doing  some  good  for  the  world’  [Letters,  p.  134)?  And  how 
could  Love  of  the  Principle  of  Beauty  in  all  things  be  harmon¬ 
ized  with  the  boast  that  Keats’s  poetry  was  never  inspired  by  the 
‘least  shadow  of  public  thought’  [Letters,  p.  131)?  In  April  1818, 
when  all  these  preoccupations  were  pressing  upon  lum,  Keats’s 
answer  was  through  ‘application  study  and  thought’  [Letters, 
p.  134).  He  would  retire  for  some  years  to  prepare  himself  for 
doing  his  great  public  good  for  the  world.  But  after  the  Scottish 
tour  we  can  detect  a  subtle  shift  of  emphasis  about  thb.  Now, 
he  says  ‘That  may  be  the  work  of  maturer  years’  [Letters,  p. 
228).  Meanwhile,  he  will  continue  to  write  poetry  and  reach 
as  high  a  summit  as  possible.  Keats  has  not  merely  discarded 
any  fragments  of  Dilke’s  ‘Godwin-Methodism’  he  had  acquired: 
he  has  embraced  a  life  of  poetic  retirement  about  which  he 
already  has  misgivings.  ‘All  I  hope  is  that  I  may  not  lose  all 
interest  in  human  affairs’  (loc.  cit.).  In  spite  of  his  ‘faint 
conceptions  ...  of  poems  to  come’  it  was  not  at  all  clear  to 
Keats  how  these  were  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  world,  or 
how  retirement  could  be  squared  with  labouring  for  mortal 
good.  Poetry  was  a  contemplative  kind  of  experience  —  that 
was  true.  But  it  was  also  true  that  without  works  poetry,  like 
faith,  was  dead. 

For  the  moment,  desire  for  solitude  and  dislike  of  the  Public 
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triumphed  —  reinforced  by  financial  considerations.  Keats 
went  to  Winchester.  From  then  on  his  letters  indicate,  at 
isolated  but  significant  moments,  that  he  was  indeed  losing 
interest  in  human  affairs.  Especially  important,  the  sense  of 
the  reality  of  other  people,  and  their  sufferings  (excluding  his 
intimate  friends)  was  steadily  fading.  In  December  1818  he 
remarks  to  Haydon:  ‘I  admire  Human  Nature  but  I  do  not  like 
MerC  {Letters^  p.  272).  This  surely  is  the  reverse  of  true  com¬ 
passion:  attachment  to  the  abstraction,  rejection  of  the  concrete 
reality,  llie  next  month  he  quotes  Hazlitt  on  Caleb  Williams 
for  no  apparent  reason  except  its  relevance  to  his  own  state  of 
mind: 

The  faces  of  Men  pass  before  him  as  in  a  speculum;  but  he 
is  attached  to  them  by  no  common  tie  of  sympathy  or 
suffering.  He  is  thrown  back  into  himself  and  his  own 
thoughts.  .  .  .’  {Letters,  p.  264). 

By  August  Keats’s  interest  in  human  affairs  had  declined  still 
further. 

My  own  being  which  I  know  to  be  becomes  of  more  con¬ 
sequence  than  the  crowds  of  Shadows,  in  the  shapes  of 
men  and  women,  that  inhabit  a  Kingdom  .  .  .  Those 
whom  I  know  already,  and  who  have  grown  as  it  were 
part  of  myself,  I  could  not  do  without:  but  for  the  rest  of 
mankind,  they  are  as  much  a  dream  to  me  as  Milton’s 
Hierarchies  {Letters,  p.  374,  cf.  ibid,  p.  372). 

These  passages  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  no  passing 
or  hasty  thought  which  inspired  Keats’s  surrender  to  unreality. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  a  prolonged  (even  if  intermittent) 
betrayal  of  the  ‘scheme  of  salvation’  which  Keats  had  himself 
created.  For  that  scheme  was  based  upon  the  realitv  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  suffering  of  the  individual  person:  the  con¬ 
crete  agony  of  men,  not  the  abstract  grief  of  phantoms.  The 
conclusion  of  it  all  amounts  to  tlus:  Moneta’s  words  were 
the  expression  of  the  confusion  of  self-betrayal.  Let  us  return  to 
the  FM  of  Hyperion  to  examine  this  conclusion. 

Moneta  has  told  Keats  that  he  is  of  no  benefit  to  men  —  he 
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is,  indeed  almost  a  pathological  case  himself.  Against  this 
condemnation  he  protests: 

Sure  not  all 

Those  melodies  sung  into  the  World’s  ear 
Are  useless:  sure  a  poet  is  a  sage; 

A  humanist,  physician  to  all  men  (187-90). 

Behind  this  protest  lies  all  Keats’s  yearning  to  be  one  with 
humanity,  all  the  passionate  fever  of  his  Winchester  seclusion, 
all  the  years  of  self-dedication  to  Poesy.  But  Moneta’s  pitiless 
reply  serves  only  to  complete  lus  disillusion.  Keats  had  claimed 
to  be  a  poet;  now  he  is  told  that  he  b  but  a  dreamer,  a  mere 
fever  of  himself.  His  reaction  is  twofold:  the  figure  of  Apollo 
(who  throughout  the  Hyperion  poems  had  stood  for  true 
poetry,  for  the  attainment  of  true  poetic  selfhood,  for  the  reality 
opposed  to  Saturn’s  empty  fulminations)  fades  away,  and  Keats 
now  associates  himself  with  the  cloying  Romantic  poets  whose 
influence  he  had  repudiated  in  favour  of  the  Shakespearean 
bitter-sweet. 

Apollo!  faded!  O  far  flown  Apollo! 

Where  is  thy  misty  pestilence  to  creep 

Into  the  dwellings,  though  the  door  crannies 

Of  all  mock  lyrists,  large  self-worshippers 

'And  careless  Hectorers  in  proud  bad  verse  (204-8). 

In  these  lines  is  the  core  of  Keats’s  disillusionment.  They  are 
also  the  core  of  the  passage  which  Keats  intended  to  strike  out. 

Apollo  b  a  figure  with  supreme  significance  in  the  Hyperion 
poems.  He  first  appears  in  the  second  book  of  Hyperion,  when 
Clymene  describes  her  mysterious  dream-vbion  of  him.  Hb 
mere  name  b  a  ‘new,  blissful,  golden  melody’  {Hyperion,  II, 
280)  and  to  Ibten  to  its  rapturous  notes  was  to  be  'sick  of  joy  and 
grief  at  once'  (loc.  cit.  289,  my  italics).  As  will  be  evident  from 
what  has  gone  before,  these  words  mean  that  Apollo  b  the 
symbol  (both  here  and  throughout  the  poem)  of  poetry,  and 
the  poetic  character.  It  will  also  be  clear  that  this  concepdon 
of  poetry  was  the  key  to  true  happiness  and  true  selfhood. 
But  it  was  this  very  selfhood  which  Keats  was  struggling  to 
attain  in  the  ordeal  of  the  altar  steps.  Hence  the  disappearance 
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of  Apollo  means  the  disappearance  of  the  very  reason  for 
Keats’s  revision  of  his  poem. 

But  the  mention  of  Apollo,  even  in  valediction,  because  it 
called  to  mind  Clymene’s  vision,  and  all  the  associations  which 
the  name  had  for  Keats,  served  as  a  reminder  of  what  Apollo 
represented.  If  the  dreamer  venomed  his  days  with  joy  and 
grief  at  once,  as  Moneta  said,  so  much  more  so  did  the  poet, 
because  he  was  a  member  of  Apollo’s  race,  and  shared  the 
characteristics  of  his  patron  divinity.  Poet  and  Dreamer  were 
not  really  ‘sheer  opposite’,  but  members  of  the  same  tribe  — 
the  tribe  of  visionaries. 

Hence  the  mention  of  Apollo  brought  home  the  falsity  of 
Moneta’s  classification  of  humanity.  But  it  went  further:  by 
implication  it  solved  for  Keats  the  problem  of  his  position  with 
society.  It  was  the  Dreamer  in  Keats  who  looked  on  men  as 
shadows,  and  preferred  the  abstraction  to  the  reality:  it  was 
the  poet  in  him  who  felt.* the  giant  agony  of  the  world’  and  saw 
no  worthy  pursuit  beyond  doing  some  good  to  relieve  it. 
These  attitudes  had  been  at  war  in  his  soul  as  he  struggled 
with  his  poem.  But  now  the  unity  of  the  poet  with  his  fellows 
had  been  accomplished.  All  men  (other  than  the  indifferent 
ones)  were  bonded  together  in  a  single  tribe,  and  their  unity 
was  sealed  by  the  mingling  of  joy  and  pain. 

For  the  moment,  however,  Keats  did  not  realize  all  this.  He 
accepted  Moneta’s  statement.  He  was  no  better  than  a  restless 
Romanticist.  Such  men  were  doomed  to  die  —  and  Keats  with 
them.  Now  therefore  he  saw  himself  as  the  last  of  the  tribe  of 
‘large  self- worshippers’,  watching  the  others  die  before  him. 
He  is,  in  fact,  in  Hyperion’s  own  shoes.  So  far  from  identifying 
himself  with  the  god  of  poetry,  he  was  identified  now  with 
poetry’s  arch-enemy.*  Was  there  a  way  out  from  this  ultimate 
despair?  A  glance  back  at  Hyperion  will  show  us  that  there  was. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  reflection  to  see  that  the 
opposition  of  poet  and  dreamer  is  the  same  as  the  opposition 
of  Olympians  and  Titans,  Apollo  and  Saturn.  Apollo,  as  has 

*  It  is  noteworthy  that  Keats  intended  the  first  Hyperion  to  be  the  Fall  of  Hyperion, 
as  the  journal-letter  to  Georrc,  Friday,  December  i8th,  1818,  shows  {Letters,  p. 
353).  But  it  did  not  succeed  in  dispadng  of  Hyperion  altogether,  and  we  may 
venture  to  say  that  it  was  his  continued  existence  which  prompted  Keats  to 
extinguish  him  by  revising  the  poem. 
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been  said,  is  the  constant  symbol  of  the  true  poetic  nature. 
Saturn  (and  Hyperion  as  well)  are  representatives  of  the  world 
of  dreamers.  It  is  a  dream-world  which  Saturn  lives  in,  and 
which  he  threatens  with  futile  oratory  to  create  {Hyperion^  I, 
124-45).  whole  tribe  of  Titans  Uves  in  a  kind  of  posthu¬ 
mous  existence,  tottering  on  the  verge  of  non-existence.  But 
although  the  Titans  and  Olympians  were  bitterest  enemies, 
they  were  nevertheless  members  of  the  same  race,  descended 
from  the  same  Heaven  and  Earth,  and  ultimately  from  the  same 
parental  darkness.  The  unity  of  the  divine  race  was  the  burden 
of  the  sea-god’s  speech  in  Hyperion,  Book  II  (173-243).  Without 
the  Titans,  the  Olympians  would  never  have  been  bom. 

In  the  same  way,  though  poets  and  dreamers  were  in  one 
sense  distinct,  in  another  sense  they  were  one  tribe.  When 
Keats  asks  which  tribe  he  belongs  to,  the  true  answer  is  both: 
for  dreamers  and  poets  are  both  visionaries,  whose  experience 
is  that  of  joy  and  pain  at  once.  Although  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  them  is  important,  Moneta  is  wrong  to  force  it  to  an 
irreconcilable  opposition.  Just  as  the  destmction  of  the  Titans 
i'i  but  the  prelude  to  the  rise  of  Apollo  and  his  fellows,  so  the 
extinction  of  the  poetic  illusion,  the  dreamer’s  world,  is  but 
die  prelude  to  the  rise  of  the  poet’s. 

The  answer  to  Keats’s  despair  was  to  recognize  Moneta’s 
words  for  what  they  were:  the  expression  of  illusion,  bom  of 
the  self-betrayal  of  which  Keats  was  already  guilty.  The  only 
possible  action  was  to  repudiate  them,  and  begin  again.  Keats 
did  so,  and  rewrote  the  cmcial  passage. 

The  difference  between  the  first  attempt  and  the  second  is  a 
measure  of  the  stmggle  involved.  In  his  reconstraction  of  this 
passage  Keats  emphasized  something  which  had  marked  a 
profoimd  change  between  the  revised  poem  as  a  whole  and  its 
earlier  counterpart.  In  the  new  poem,  with  its  newly  written 
passage,  Keats,  unlike  Apollo,  is  not  merely  elevated  into  poetic 
selfhood,  by  a  direct  infusion  of  ‘knowledge  enormous’  from 
Mnemosyne’s  treasury.  He  b  now  baptized  into  it.  Unlike 
Apollo’s  transfiguration,  Keats’s  transformation  b  a  sacramen¬ 
tal  process.  Firstly  he  drinks  a  sacramental  potion.  Secondly 
the  life  which  b  latent  in  thb  potion  b  made  manifest  to  him 
through  the  power  residing  in  the  altar  steps.  Lastly  the  new 
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life  achieves  its  consummation  in  the  vision  of  Moneta’s 
suffering.  Although  it  would  be  wrong  to  ascribe  any  conscious 
Christianization  to  the  reconstructed  poem,  this  sacramental 
principle  is  something  new  to  the  Hyperion  poems.  It  appears 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  of  Hyperion,  in  the  Garden.  In 
Hyperion  Apollo  is  discovered  amid  the  idyllic  beauty  of  an 
heUenic  paradise  (Book  III).  But  apart  from  its  sheer  beauty 
this  place  has  no  symbolic  meaning.  But  the  Garden  of  the 
new  poem  is  a  complex  symbol.  In  a  general  sense  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  representing  the  fertile  origin  of  life  itself.  It  is 
teeming  with  superabundant  vitality,  extravagant  fruitfulness. 
But  in  a  particular  sense  it  suggests,  unmistakably,  the  Garden 
of  Eden.  Keats  makes  this  association  by  using  imagery 
reminiscent  of  Milton’s  Eden  (not  that  of  Genesis).  The  meal 
‘by  angel  tasted  or  our  Mother  Eve’  (line  30)  is  surely  a  recol¬ 
lection  of  the  meal  which  Eve  prepares  for  Raphael  in  Paradise 
Lost,  Book  V,  and  the.  reference  to  Proserpine  (line  37)  is 
parallel  to  Paradise  Lost,  III,  268-72.  With  these  allusions  in 
mind  the  meaning  of  the  meal  and  the  potion  become  clear. 
They  constitute  a  substantial  and  sacramental  union  between 
the  poet  in  his  present  disordered  state  and  the  state  of  primor¬ 
dial  human  innocence.  They  provide  that  substantial  unity 
with  the  human  race  (through  its  general  mother  Eve)  which 
Keats  had  yearned  for,  and  they  give  meaning  to  the  pledge 
by  which  he  includes  all  the  dead  and  the  living  in  his  own 
experience  (lines  44-5).  In  Hyperion  Apollo’s  transfiguration 
was  described  as  the  result  of  drinking  a  supernatural  elixir. 
But  this  was  merely  a  simile  (III,  118-20).  Now  the  simile 
becomes  a  sacrament,  a  true  elixir  of  life. 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  it  has  its 
counterpart  in  the  first  Hyperion.  Just  as  the  significance  of 
Apollo  can  only  be  discovered  by  reference  to  his  function  in 
the  earlier  poem,  so  the  Garden  displays  its  im]x>rtance  only 
in  relation  to  the  speech  by  Oceanus  in  Book  II.  He  b  the  only 
one  of  the  Titans  to  realize  that  his  generation  is  doomed.  But 
he  b  not  dismayed  like  the  rest,  since  he  sees  that  the  race  of 
gods,  whether  Titans  or  Olympians,  has  a  substantial  unity, 
because  all  gods  stem  from  a  single  stock,  one  Heaven  and 
Earth  (173-243). 
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The  comparison  between  the  two  poems  is  not  yet  exhausted. 
The  identity  which  has  already  been  established  leads  us  to 
say  that  it  was  the  union  of  Heaven  and  Earth  (being  the  source 
of  all  fertility  and  all  life)  which  brought  into  being  the  Garden 
in  which  the  poet  discovers  himself  in  the  Fall  of  Hyperion. 
But,  as  Oceanus  emphasized,  that  union  brought  forth,  not  a 
race  of  immortal  beings,  but  a  tribe  whose  destiny  it  v/as  to  be 
overthrown.  In  the  same  way,  the  man  who  is  reborn  (through 
the  baptism  of  the  Garden’s  sacramental  food  and  drink)  is 
destined  not  only  to  supiersede  but  to  be  superseded.  The  poet’s 
rebirth  is  not  into  immortality.  It  merely  ‘dates  on  his  doom’ 
(144-5).  Romantics’  ‘careless  hectoring’  which 

exaggerated  the  poet  into  a  kind  of  god.  But  Keats  rejects  this 
‘large  self- worship’.  For  him  the  attainment  of  poetic  selfhood 
is  no  longer  an  actual  deification  (as  he  represented  it  in 
Hyperion),  but  only  the  complete  realization  of  the  visionary’s 
human  nature. 

The  sacramental  drink  has  brought  the  poet  out  of  the 
Garden.  Now  the  sacramental  steps  bring  him  to  the  altar. 
The  temple  represents  the  whole  history  and  geography  of 
human  existence:  the  past  embodied  in  ruins,  and  the  present 
carried  on  by  the  act  of  sacrifice.  In  the  journey  from  the 
Garden  to  the  Altar  the  redemption  of  mankind  is  accom¬ 
plished.  The  poet,  having  taken  upion  himself  the  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  dies  at  the  altar  in  order  to  be 
reborn.  The  unconscious  Christian  implications  of  this  fact  are 
unmistakable.  Is  it  not  the  burden  of  that  ‘little,  circumscribed 
straightened  notion’  that  the  two  poles  of  Man’s  existence  are 
the  Paradise  in  which  his  innocence  was  bom  and  the  Altar  on 
which  it  is  perpetually  renewed?  And  does  it  not  assert  that 
this  deed  is  accomplished  by  a  solitary  representative,  and 
perpetuated  by  means  of  sacramental  food  and  drink? 

Now,  in  the  reconstructed  passage,  the  poet  comes  upon  his 
object  and  sees  it  face  to  face.  No  longer  a  catechumen  he  is 
allowed  to  see  the  veil  of  the  tabernacle  parted,  and  in  the 
deathless  countenance  and  its  expression  of  transcended 
suffering  sees  reflected  his  own  transfiguration.  He  has  become, 
like  Shakespeare,  a  ‘miserable  and  mighty  poet  of  the  human 
heart’. 
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The  Art  of  the  Enemy 

ROBERT  CONQUEST 

THE  work  of  Charles  Williams  b  at  present  being  put  forward 
for  reassessment  and  upgrading.  The  Bridsh  Counil  recently 
brought  out  a  booklet  on  him  by  Mr.  Heath-Stubbs;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  C.  S.  Lewis  and  Miss  Dorothy  Sayers  have  written  to  The 
Times  Literary  Supplement  urging  that  more  attention  be  paid  to 
his  work.  While  I  would  agree  with  them  that  in  his  verse  at 
least  (though  hardly  in  his  prose)  Williams  shows  what  is  in 
many  ways  an  admirable  talent,  I  believe  that  he  is  a  very 
significant  literary  figure  for  quite  different  reasons. 

The  effects  of  totalitarian  thought  on  art  have  been  examined 
by  various  writers  —  for  instance  in  George  Orwell’s  ‘The 
Prevention  of  Literature’.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  find  really  illuminadng  examples,  which  alone  can  show  us 
the  full  pathology  of  the  infecdon.  The  art  of  the  totalitarian 
countries  themselves,  since  the  first  establishment  of  such 
regimes,  has  been  wholly  contempdble  —  or  at  least,  what 
good  has  been  produced  has  been  good  precisely  in  so  far  as  its 
authors  did  not  put  forward,  or  accept,  the  viewpoint  of  the 
state  and  their  art  avoided  representadon  of  its  ideals.  And  it  is 
only  in  a  writer  who  has  both  a  talent  to  ruin  and  actually 
ruins  it,  that  the  process  can  be  properly  traced. 

In  Charles  Williams  (as  I  hope  to  show)  we  find  what  is  so 
difficult  to  track  down  in  the  totalitarian  states  —  a  genuine 
writer  who  has  fully  accepted  a  closed  and  monopolisdc  system 
of  ideas  and  feelings,  and  what  is  more,  puts  it  forthrighdy  with 
its  libidinal  comp>onent  scarcely  disguised. 

Can  such  a  parallel  be  drawn?  I  think  so.  After  all  we  are 
dealing  here  with  those  aspects  of  totalitarianism  which  are 
not  connected  with  the  form  of  the  state,  but  with  men’s  minds 
and  hearts.  Our  formal  criteria  might  be:  (a)  the  complete 
acceptance  of  a  closed  system  of  ideas;  {b)  the  manipuladon  of 
this  system  as  the  only  intellectual  exercise;  (c)  the  treatment 
of  the  outsider  with  a  special  sort  of  irritated  contempt,  which 
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conceals,  or  sometimes  betrays,  other  emotions;  (rf)  the  subor- 
I  dination  of  all  ordinarily  autonomous  spheres  of  thought  and 
I  feeling  to  the  a  priori:  a  lack  of  humility  in  the  presence  of  the 
I  empirical. 

In  the  case  of  Williams  this  ideological  straitjacket  is  religious. 

I  But  for  our  critique  this  is  not  the  essential.  Nor,  of  course,  is 
most  religious,  or  mystic,  thought  of  this  nature.  But  humility 
and  pity,  the  Christian  virtues  proper,  are  missing  from  Wil¬ 
liams  —  or  occur  simply  as  orthodox  trappings,  a  pity  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  pleasure  and  a  humility  with  an  uncom¬ 
monly  fine  conceit  of  itself. 

And  it  is  perfectly  possible  to  treat  the  mystic  afflatus  as  such 
simply  as  experience  without  ideological  preoccupations. 
Suzuki’s  writings  on  the  Zen  experience  is  a  case  in  point, 
and  it  is  no  accident  that  these  have  been  commented  on  sympa¬ 
thetically  by  prominent  semanticists  (for  example  Charles 
Morris  in  ‘Comments  on  Mysticism  and  its  Language’,  ETC, 
IX,  i).  On  the  other  approach  one  might  say  that  even  in 
■  Yeats’s  highly  organized  mysticist  theories  (leaving  aside  the 
question  of  to  what  extent  he  really  held  them)  the  centre  of 
emphasb  and  obsession  is  on  reality,  on  the  depth  of  human 
j  emotion,  and  not  on  the  systematizing. 

!  The  characteristic  failme  of  totalitarian  thought  is  perhaps 
that  the  particular  is  treated  merely  as  a  representation  of  the 
general,  an  aspect  of  a  ‘higher’,  ordained  process.  In  Dante,  for 
instance  —  who  might  be  put  up  as  a  defence  by  Williams  — 
one  does  not  feel  this  absolute  subordination  of  detail  to  theme. 
There  b  indeed  a  further  obvious  difference  between  Williams 
holding  these  notions  now  and  someone  like  Dante,  who  held 
them  in  the  Middle  Ages.  For  Dante  similar  ideas  represented 
a  general,  accepted  background.  They  neither  prevented  nor 
really  dominated  speculation  in  all  other  directions;  they  did 
not  concentrate  all  attention  on  circling  round  their  own  rather 
stuffy  points;  and  there  was  no  feeling,  unavoidable  to  one 
who  holds  them  today,  that  they  were  a  straitjacket  other 
people  ought  to  accept  but  didn’t,  no  conscious  self-exclusion 
from  the  bulk  of  contemporary  thought.  Nowadays  this  cannot 
be  avoided:  intelligent  people  can  only  hold  a  closed  system  of 
ideas  with  the  consciousness,  or  subconsciousness,  that  the 
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world  at  large,  where  free  inquiry  holds  sway,  regards  them  as  [ 
ridiculous  and  wrong,  and  even  that  definite  research  exists  I 
which  makes  nonsense  of  them.  I  would  call  any  system  of  [ 
ideas  which  is  self-consciously  complete  and  final  (except  as  to  i 
details  to  be  discovered  within  it  or  by  its  own  methods),  and  F 
which  b  regarded  as  suitable  for  imposidon  on  the  whole  human 
race,  as  in  emodonal  effect  totalitarian.  An  examinadon  of 
Williams’s  work  jusdfies  this  generalizadon  in  detail. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  deal  with  what  I  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Heath-Stubbs  to  be  Williams’s  masterpiece  —  with  the 
series  of  poems  ‘Taliessin  through  Logres’  and  ‘The  Region  of 
the  Summer  Stars’,  and  with  the  analysis  of  them  by  Prof. 

C.  S.  Lewis  in  Arthurian  Torso  —  the  unavoidable  minimum 
commentary.  Lewis  seems  to  have  been  very  close  to  Williams 
personally;  he  shares  his  outlook,  and  he  is  certainly  the  most 
authoritadve  commentator  on  his  verse.  (Not  that  he  claims 
to  remember  what  Williams  meant  in  every  case  —  for  instance, 
he  admits  that  an  image  Williams  uses  more  than  once  — 
‘the  golden  sickle’  —  is  not  too  clear  to  him;  and  this  scrupulous¬ 
ness  is  a  help  to  the  reader,  who  might  otherwise  lazily  assume 
that  it  just  means  the  moon  —  Hugo’s  ‘faucille  d’or’.)  It  is  true 
that  Lewis’s  commentary,  which  I  shall  be  quodng  as  authendc 
interpretadon  and  explanadon  of  Williams’s  work,  is  coarser 
and  cruder  in  the  expression  of  the  same  ideas,  but  in  most  cases 
the  additional  confirmadon  and  clarificadon  justifies  this. 

The  poem-series  bases  itself  largely  on  the  Arthur  legends, 
but  blends  several  different  period  into  one.  I  do  not  think 
one  can  object  to  these  conscious  anachronisms,  in  which,  for 
example,  Islam  is  made  contemporary  with  Arthur;  for  the 
general  effect  is  a  success,  a  composite  whose  faults  are  not  to 
be  foimd  in  this  aspect.  Indeed  the  blend  is  reminiscent  of 
such  things  as  the  anachrordsms  of  dress  in  illuminated  MSS, 
and  in  no  way  unacceptable.  (It  is  true  that  there  are  one  or 
two  surprising  lapses,  reflecdng  on  the  general  taste  or  educa- 
don  of  Williams  and  his  advisers,  as  when  Sir  Kay  is  made  to 
refer  to  commerce  between  London  and  Omsk  —  the  latter  a 
town  founded,  I  suppose,  in  the  eighteenth  century.) 

But  I  think  it  is  legidmate  cridcism  to  feel  that  the  symbolism 
is  too  elaborate  and  complicated  for  poetry;  or,  to  put  it  more’ 
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exactly,  oversubtilized.  And  here  a  difficiilty  presents  itself  to 
the  writer  of  a  brief  essay  mainly  concerned  with  general 
analysis.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  Williams  without  at  least 
some  account  of  his  symbolism;  yet  a  brief  description  may 
rightly  be  resented  by  his  apologists  as  inaccurate  and  incom¬ 
plete.  With  this  caveat,  one  can  say  broadly  that  the  overt 
action  is  that  of  Taliessin,  the  poet,  and  of  the  main  personalities 
of  Malory’s  Arthur  story.  It  takes  place  in  a  Britain  —  ‘Logres’, 
the  old  word  is  used  —  which  is  in  some  sense  part  of  the  Empire 
centred  on  Byzantium.  Byzantium  represents  God  seen  as 
hierarchy  —  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  ‘Order,  envisaged ...  as 
beauty  and  splendour’  (Lewis).  (Here  one  cannot  avoid  the 
general  comment  that  this  is  a  Byzantium  not  like  Yeats’s. 
Yeats  puts  forward  his  simpler,  vaguer,  infinitely  more  moving 
conception  as  a  symbol  of  eternity:  not  an  eternity  automati¬ 
cally  acceptable  in  itself,  but  in  conflict  with  the  temporal, 
with  the  poet  not  taking  sides  exclusively.)  In  general,  a 
reverence  for  the  whole  idea  of  Byzantium  is  not  one  with  which 
free  minds  can  sympathize.  With  all  that  has  been  said  by 
generations  of  apologists,  those  who  regard  it  as  an  acceptable 
symbol  of  a  real  good  are  usually  devotees  of  order  at  all  costs, 
in  this  and  any  other  world. 

To  get  back  to  the  rest  of  Williams’s  symbolism:  as  God’s 
transcendence  appears  as  Byzantium,  his  immanence  is 
represented  by  Sarras,  the  distant  island  of  the  Trinity,  which, 
however,  figures  only  as  a  goal.  The  numinous  is  also  manifes¬ 
ted  in  the  forest  of  Broceliande,  the  realm  of  Nature,  of  un¬ 
organized  energy,  good  in  essence,  but  able  to  lead  to  both  good 
and  bad.  Beyond  it  is  the  castle  of  Carbonek,  the  home  of  the 
Holy  Grail.  The  centre  of  the  whole  work  is  the  attempt  of 
Logres  to  be  united  with  Carbonek  and  to  attain  the  Grail 
and  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  world  is  the  diabolical  counterpart 
of  the  emperor  —  the  ‘headless  Emperor’  in  P’o-lu: 

Phosphorescent  on  the  stagnant  level 
A  headless  hgure  walks  in  a  crimson  cope 
Volcanic  dust  blown  under  the  moon. 

.  .  .  His  guard  heaves  round  him; 
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heaven-sweeping  tentacles 

stretch  dragging  octopus  bodies  over  the  level. 

Nothing  is  accidental  in  Williams:  these  tentacles,  the  absence 
of  true  manipulative  organs,  represent  evil’s  lack  of  ‘accuracy’. 
We  shall  come  to  this  point  later. 

The  attempt  to  attain  grace  fails.  The  ‘Manichaean’  Muslim 
takes  Constantinople;  the  barbarian  hordes  of  disorder  advance 
from  the  north,  and  in  Logres  itself  Arthur  commits  incest  and 
Mordred  plans  to  set  himself  up  as  an  egotist  emperor  like  him 
of  P’o-lu.  But  some  hope  remains  —  Taliessin  forms  a  ‘Com¬ 
pany’,  the  Pope  goes  on  praying,  and  an  offensive  of  P’o-lu’s 
tentacles  is  fought  to  a  standstill  by  Broceliande’s  roots. 

There  are  several  other  levels  of  image,  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  reservation  and  refinement  to  this  layout.  I  have 
briefly  expressed  the  main  currents.  There  is,  however,  one 
other  major  symbolic  leyel,  in  which  the  various  parts  of  the 
Empire  represents  parts  of  the  human  body;  Logres  is  the  head, 
and  the  other  secdon  which  gets  most  attention  is  Caucasia 
representing  the  bottom  —  and  the  bottom  is  used  (typically, 
as  we  shall  see),  to  represent  the  body  as  a  whole. 

In  treating  the  Grail  story  as  both  deeply  symbolical  and 
typical  of  the  time,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Lewis  does  the 
Middle  Ages  disservice.  A  time  less  amenable  to  total  ‘right¬ 
ness’  is  shown,  for  instance,  in  the  celebrated  passage  in 
Aiicassin  and  Nicolette  (of  which  Albert  Gui^rard  says  that 
‘perhaps  no  truer  picture  of  that  chimera,  the  medieval  mind, 
could  be  offered’)  when  Aucassin  chooses  to  go  to  hell  with 
the  ‘goodly  clerks  and  goodly  knights  .  .  .  the  sweet  ladies  and 
courteous  that  have  two  lovers  or  three  .  . .’  to  be  with  his  love, 
rather  than  face  the  ‘old  priests  and  old  men  and  maimed,  who 
all  day  and  night  cower  continually  before  the  altars  and  in 
the  crypts’  who  will  be  the  inhabitants  of  heaven. 

The  Arthurian  cycle,  even  without  Williams’s  additions  and 
elaborations,  is  a  very  complicated  series  of  episodes.  And  when 
everything  is  worked  in  to  compose  part  of  a  highly  involute 
and  self-reflexive  symbolic  pattern,  there  is  just  too  much  of  it 
for  poetry;  it  becomes  mainly  a  complex  intellectual  parlour 
game.  And  this  tends  to  turn  the  verse  into  a  series  of  set-pieces 


without  internal  development.  At  the  same  time  the  hierarchi¬ 
cal,  ‘Byzantine’  attitude  is  reflected  in  the  style;  the  gnomic 
authoritative  utterance,  well  though  Williams  uses  it  at  times, 
turns  monotonous. 

These  are  superficial  manifestations  of  deeper  faults;  but 
before  going  into  those,  we  should  look  at  the  high  quality 
of  Williams’s  verse  at  its  most  effective.  It  is  not  as  widely 
appreciated  as  it  might  be.  This  is  partly  due,  of  cotuse,  to 
the  heavy  screen  of  his  symbolism  which  most  readers  are 
naturally  reluctant  to  penetrate.  (I  confess  to  being  a  sucker 
myself,  if  not  for  Malory,  for  Welsh  legend  —  for  Taliessin  and 
Mount  Badon  and  for  the  old  tradition  leading  back  to  Roman- 
Celtic  Britain.) 

There  are  many  passages  where  the  fine  potential,  techni¬ 
cally  —  though  not  merely  technically  —  of  Williams  is  mani¬ 
fest.  A  few  examples,  taken  more  or  less  at  random,  must 
suffice: 


(a)  ...  In  the  great  hall’s  glow 

Taliessin  sang  of  the  sea-rooted  western  wood; 

his  song  meant  all  things  to  all  men,  and  you  to  me. 

(The  wood  is  Broceliande:  Bors  is  addressing  Elayne.) 

ib)  The  tor  of  Badon  heard  the  analytical  word; 
the  grand  art  mastered  the  thudding  hammer  of  Thor, 
and  the  heart  of  our  lord  Taliessin  determined  the  war. 

(From  a  poem  on  the  Batde  of  Mount  Badon,  where 
‘The  King’s  poet  was  his  captain  of  horse  in  the  wars’, 
and  his  imagination  of  Virgil  composing  the  Aeneid  is 
fused  with  the  victory  over  the  Saxons.) 

(c)  Taliessin’s  voice  sharpened 
on  Virgil’s  exact  word; 
he  uttered  Italy  seen  from  a  wave 
he  defined  the  organisms  of  hell. 

Bhndfold  on  their  perches 

the  King’s  falcons  stirred. 

(From  ‘TaUessin  in  the  School  of  Poets’,  a  rhythmic 
triumph.) 
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{d)  Lancelot’s  lion,  bewildered  by  the  smell  of  adoration, 
roars  round  Guinevere’s  lordly  body. 

One  might  also  cite  his  skilled  use  of  a  recurrent  image,  as 
in  the  long  poem  ‘The  Calling  of  Tab’essin’,  where  ‘the  summer 
stars’  is  very  effectively  repeated  again  and  again.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  examine  the  technique  of  Wilbams’s  verse  rigorously 
either  in  its  brilbance  or  its  faults.  Many  bnes  in  such  a  long 
work  are,  doubtless,  inessential  failures  —  some  of  them  through 
misuse  of  a  various  based  technical  skill.  But  a  large  proportion 
of  the  failures  in  detail,  and  above  all  the  failure  as  a  whole, 
derive  from  a  central  error. 

It  may  be  argued  that  his  theme,  and  his  method,  could  not 
in  any  case  be  effective,  at  least  nowadays.  And  it  is  reasonably 
clear  that  such  over-conscious  rejection  of  much  of  the  learning 
and  the  sentiment  which  form  the  common  tradition  of  our 
present  culture,  generates  cbquishness  and  smugness,  and  the 
ingrown  self-analysis  of  ‘cult’.  Both  the  over-detailed  subtlety 
of  the  crank  theorist,  and  the  self-satisfaction  of  the  consciously 
elect  are  certainly  apparent  in  Wilbams’s  verse,  and  even  more 
so  in  Atkurian  Torso. 

The  attitude  of  whimsy  electness  is  expressed  most  often  and 
most  crudely,  as  one  might  expect,  by  Lewis’s  commentary. 
He  speaks  of  ‘frobc  courtesy’,  ‘a  wry  smile’,  ‘shy,  yet  (in  the 
long  run)  shameless  acceptance  of  heaven’s  courtesies’,  ‘irony 
beyond  all  ironies’,  ‘the  subtler  and  more  “scandalous”  faith’, 
‘frobc  debcacy’,  ‘holy  mockery’,  ‘merry  humility’,  ‘celestial 
joke’,  ‘a  superficial  ruefulness  in  his  smile,  and  a  debght  far 
deeper  than  ruefulness’.  But  Wilbams  himself  is  gravely 
infected.  For  example: 

for  the  sake  of  the  shyness  the  excellent  absurdity  holds 
or  such  joyous  and  high  restrained  obeisance  of  laughter 
or  the  shyness  of  saving  and  being  saved. 

In  so  far  as  all  this  has  any  positive  significance  it  is  merely 
to  the  effect  that  people  shouldn’t  take  themselves  or  their  gifts 
too  seriously  (not  a  conclurion,  one  would  have  thought, 
requiring  metaphysical  justification).  And  the  trouble  is  that 
Williams  and  Lewis  do  take  the  whimsy  itself  too  seriously:  it  is 
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a  subject  for  smug  self-congratulation;  one  thinks  of  Thurber’s 
cartoon  of  the  host  praising  his  wine:  *It’s  a  naive  domestic 
Burgundy  without  any  breeding,  but  I  think  you  will  be  amused 
at  its  presumption.’  For  God,  truth  and  salvation  have  become 
not  merely  private  property,  but  a  private  joke.  The  lost  are 
to  be  condemned  with  a  pitying  smile,  less  for  evil  than  for  that 
worst  of  all  Anglo-Oxford  crimes,  lack  of  a  sense  of  humour. 

I  do  not  want  to  deal  further  with  the  unappetizing  superficial 
manifestations  of  this  attitude,  but  merely  to  indicate  that  the 
attitude  itself  derives  from  the  acceptance  of  the  idea  that  the 
whole  truth  is  available  and  that  lesser  creeds  without  the  law 
deserve,  as  a  substitute  for  the  unattainable  whip  and  labour 
camp,  the  pitying  sneer. 

For  the  tendency  to  terrorism  is  itself  equally  clearly  marked. 
Pleasure  in  and  justification  of  corporal  punishment  is  found 
throughout,  as  is  the  thesis  that  force  should  be  used  to  bring 
in  unbelievers.  The  scar  of  ‘whip  or  sword’  on  the  back  of  a 
slave  woman  (bent  over  a  well  so  that  ‘Taliessin  saw  the  curved 
bottom  of  the  world;/  his  heart  —  swollen  with  wonder  — 
swerved  on  the  smooth  slopes’)  ‘symbolizes’,  says  Lewis,  ‘all 
the  violence  and  suffering  by  which  alone  barbarian  souls  can 
be  brought,  against  their  will,  into  the  confines  of  the  City  in 
order  that,  at  a  later  stage  they  may,  by  their  will,  remain 
there’.  Williams  himself  writes  of  another  slave  girl: 

...  ‘I  have  known’,/  she  said,  with  the  scintillation  of  a 
grave  smile,/  ‘the  hazel’s  stripes  on  my  shoulders;  the 
blessed  luck/  of  Logres  has  a  sharp  style,  since  I  was  caught 
free/  from  the  pirate  chaos’  .  .  . 

j  I  know  that  one  should  not  take  Krafit-Ebbing’s  categories 
of ‘perversion’  too  seriously.  As  Groddeck,  for  instance,  pointed 
out  several  times,  a  certain  amount  of  slap  may  be  quite  a 
normal  accompaniment  of  tickle.  What  is  typical  and  deplor¬ 
able  is  the  general  attitude.  Humanity  is  treated  as  simply 
subject  and  subordinate  to  dogma.  The  barbarian  is  made  a 
slave,  ‘compelled  to  come  in’  and  whipped,  and  this  is  represen¬ 
ted  as  thoroughly  desirable.  In  spite  of  the  more  sympathetic 
feminine  overtones,  thb  b  essentially  the  attitude  of  the  ‘just’ 
flagellating  schoolmaster.  (Perhaps  it  b  also  relevant  that 
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bottoms  —  female  —  are  mentioned  a  great  deal.  Very  nice 
too,  but  one  would  welcome  equal  attention  to  bellies  or 
breasts  —  the  latter  figure  scarcely  at  all  except  in  the  body- 
empire  symbolism,  where  they  represent  the  University  of  Paris 
providing  the  bone-building  milk  of  doctrine!) 

And  this  is  central  to  his  whole  position.  The  main  symbol 
of  order,  used  time  and  again,  is  the  hazel  rod,  which  is  quite 
explicitly  meant  to  represent  both  a  measuring  implement  and 
a  means  of  flogging  the  unruly: 

The  implacable  hazel 

(a  scar  on  a  slave,  a  verse  in  Virgil), 

The  hazel  of  the  cattle  goad,  of  the  measuring  rod, 
of  the  slaves’  discipline. 

On  tlus  level  refinement  of  thought  and  standards  of  culture 
are  not  relevant.  As  Orwell  says,  ‘An  adolescent  in  a  Glasgow 
slum  worships  A1  Capone  ...  A  New  Statesman  reader  worships 
Stalin.  There  is  a  difference  in  intellectual  maturity,  but  none 
in  moral  outlook.’ 

The  appeal  of  totalitarianism  b  certainly  linked  with  the 
impube  to  power  and  to  cruelty.  Thb  was  rather  crude  and 
obvious  in  Hitleiism.  Stalinbm,  in  the  form  it  b  presented  to 
intellectuab  at  least,  has  a  more  complex,  and  subtler,  attrac¬ 
tion.  The  adept  b  enabled  to  satbfy  both  hb  less  reputable 
instincts  and  hb  ‘humane’  superego  at  the  same  time.  He  has 
the  thrill  of  applauding  a  brutality  which,  he  b  simultaneously 
able  to  satisfy  hb  conscience,  b  the  most  truly  humane  action 
possible  in  the  circumstances.  Hb  own  tendencies  to  blind, 
‘disciplined’,  self-sacrifice  are  only  the  obverse  of  the  same  sado- 
masochbm. 

Williams’s  and  Lewis’s  attitude  b  of  thb  refined  type:  the  lost, 
the  pirates,  the  sinners  and  wizards  can  be  attacked  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  cruelties  with  the  more  gusto  because  at  the  same  time 
the  claim  b  made  that  ‘we  confess  and  declare  our  coinherence 
in  them  while  they  deny  their  coinherence  in  us’  (Lewb). 
(And  pity  and  regret  are  sometimes  expressed  by  Williams  for 
the  higher-class  sinners,  such  as  Lancelot.)  This  b  a  more 
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modem  and  ‘subdc’  version  of  the  Fathers’  view  that  watching 
the  tortures  of  the  damned  was  one  of  the  joys  of  heaven.  It  is 
not  the  existence  in  a  person  of  the  elements  of  sadism  that  b  so 
bad.  It  is  their  transformation  and  justification  in  an  authori¬ 
tarian  intellectual  framework  which,  as  we  see  and  have  seen 
so  clearly  in  recent  years,  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  evils  in 
the  world. 

A  further  characteristic  of  Williams’s  verse  is  hb  identification 
of  the  idea  of  accuracy  with  order,  religion  and  art;  words  like 
‘precision’,  ‘define’,  ‘accurate’,  ‘balance’,  are  frequent  in  the 
favourable  contexts,  while  their  opposites  are  usual  epithets  for 
the  inimical  world  of  ‘chaos’.  In  so  far  as  this  b  a  quasi- 
scientific  justification  for  ‘order’  (and  the  hazel-rod  b  described 
as  being  for  measurement  and  punbhment  as  if  these  were 
somehow  almost  identical)  it  resembles  the  similar  claims  to 
scientific  sanction  made  by  totalitarian  political  theorists,  and 
gives  an  ‘objective’-seeming  basis  for  force  and  cmelty.  But 
Williams  uses  thb  imagery  of  preebion  with  comparative 
discretion,  and  it  b  only  occasionally  that  it  b  spoiled  by  ob¬ 
vious  association  with  metaphysical  self-justification,  or  by 
merely  being  overdone  as  a  conceit.  In  so  far  as  it  operates 
apart  from  these  unpleasant  origins  and  intentions,  it  b  a  good 
and  effective  micro-vocabulary,  words  as  suited  to  hb  careful 
manner  of  emphasb  as  are  other  favourite  words  expressive  of 
weight,  majesty  and  clarity  —  ‘stress’,  ‘mere’,  ‘grand’,  ‘style’, 
‘study’,  ‘massive’,  ‘tincture’.  Thb  last,  certainly,  leads  into  a 
dull  and  heavy  ‘imperial’  vocabulary  —  to  ‘porphyry’,  ‘lar¬ 
gesse’,  ‘glory’,  ‘propolitan’,  ‘ban’. 

And  there  b  a  further  overlap,  into  the  vocabulary  of 
scholasticbm:  ‘twy-nature*,  ‘identity’,  ‘contingent’,  ‘substantial’, 
which  b  worse  still.  For  it  b  intended  as  more  than  a  mere 
verbal  form  and  its  failure  lies  in  its  seriousness.  It  b  not 
merely  that  one  does  not  accept  thb  medieval  bangmearse 
intellectually.  It  b  that  while  it  may  produce  good  metaphor 
or  image,  it  makes  a  bad  and  dull  general  proposition  in  poetry. 
For  example: 

in  the  space  between 
The  queen’s  substance  and  the  queen 
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might  be  a  vivid  occasional  remark,  but  is  ruined  when  one 
sees  that  it  is  taken  to  have  a  serious  direct  meaning. 

It  may  not  be  surprising  that  we  also  get  the  spectacle  of 
these  clericalists  laying  down  the  law  about  sexual  behaviour. 
One  of  the  poems  is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  poets  do 
not  make  love:  Lewis  has  the  boldness  to  say  ‘we  cannot  help 
feeling  sorry  that  great  men  have  not  more  often  seen  in  their 
genius  a  vocation  to  virginity’.  And  theological  analysis  of 
sexual  love  forms  a  large  part  of  the  cycle,  and  of  Lewis’s 
comment.  (He  even  makes  the  rather  surprising  claim  that 
Christianity  was  sounder  on  sex  than  was  Islam.)  Lewis  once 
criticized  Mr.  Kingsley  Amis  (in  Essays  in  Criticism)  for  implying 
that  unmetaphysicized  sexual  love  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
human  of  activities.  All  this  helpful  advice  and  condemnation  of 
straightforward  experiences  of  sex  comes  particularly  strangely 
from  those  who  see  nothing  odd  in  the  libido’s  involvement  in 
much  less  pleasant  mental  and  moral  attitudes. 

Still,  Williams  is  sometimes  interesting  and  moving  on  the 
numinous  aspect  of  sexual  love,  especially  when  he  is  closest  to 
the  undeniable  experience  and  furthest  from  the  contortions  of 
fitting  it  to  his  system.  There  are,  though,  astonishing  grotes- 
queries.  Thus,  he  maintains  that  menstruation  is  a  suffering 
linking  women  with  Christ’s  sufferings,  in  some  sense  account¬ 
ing  for  their  tendency  to  be  divine. 


.  .  .  Only  the  women  of  earth 

by  primal  dispensation,  little  by  themselves  understood, 
shared  with  that  Sacrifice  the  victimization  of  blood. 


is  the  punch  line  of  the  Prelude  to  ‘The  Region  of  the  Summer 
Stars’.  The  last  phrase  is  repeated  in  a  long  passage  elsewhere 
in  that  book  (in  ‘Taliessin  in  the  Rose  Garden’)  together  with 
the  sentiment  that  ‘well  are  women  warned  from  serving  the 
altars’  because  throughout  the  Empire  they  ‘sob  with  the  curse’! 
Menstruation  has  always  been  of  interest  to  theologians. 
Tertullian,  I  think,  maintained  that  the  body  after  its  resur¬ 
rection  would  have  none  of  its  normal  functions,  except  that 
the  menstrual  flow  would  continue.  And  other  aspects  of  what 
Norman  Douglas  once  called  this  ‘primordial  misunderstanding 


•a  So  a 
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of  physiology’  persbt  to  this  day  in  such  things  as  the  churching 
of  women. 

Lewis  is  notably  impatient  with  the  absence  of  a  will  on  the 
part  of  others  to  grapple  with  the  convolutions  of  his  particular 
metaphysical  framework,  and  doubtless  resents  misinterpreta- 
don  due  to  inadequate  study.  But  metaphysics  may  after  all 
be  legitimately  argued  to  be  a  dispensable  branch  of  knowledge, 
while  Lewis  makes  the  queerest  pronouncements  in  fields  which 
are  at  least  accepted  as  real  by  everybody.  It  is  not  the  worst 
example  that  he  justifies  Williams’s  atdtude  to  menstruadon  by 
saying:  ‘The  menstrual  flow  in  women  presents  certain  prob¬ 
lems  on  the  scientific  level,  in  so  far  as  it  b  not  really  quite 
paralleled  by  what  seem  at  first  to  be  the  parallel  phenomena  in 
the  females  of  other  species.’  Thb  b  only  the  usual  thing  — 
the  ‘bugs  of  metaphysics  hiding  in  the  unfilled  crannies  of 
science’.  More  striking  is  the  horrible  chimera,  a  monster  of 
mixed  jusdfication  from  biology  and  theology,  about  Arthur’s 
seducdon  of  Morgause  —  ‘For  that  b  the  horror  of  incest:  it 
offends  against  the  law  of  exchange,  the  strain  gives  itself  not 
to  another  strain  but  only  back  to  itself.’  We  know  of  other 
cases  in  which  ideology  has  twbted  science  to  its  own  interests. 

In  general,  though  the  thought  sometimes  reads  profoundly 
and  subtly  within  its  own  limits  and  vocabulary,  one  can 
perhaps  get  a  truer  estimate  of  the  quality  of  mind  involved, 
in  Lewb’s  case  at  least,  when  he  goes  into  other  fields,  of  which 
the  above  are  not  the  only  examples.  For  instance: 

‘Nothing  b  further  from  the  truth  than  the  picture  of  hbtory 
given  in  Keats’s  Hyperion  where  each  perfection  b  ousted  by  “a 
new  perfection”  treading  on  its  heeb.  The  movement  is  not 
from  lovely  Titans  to  still  more  lovely  Gods,  but  from  Augustus 
to  Tiberius,  from  Arthur  to  Mordred,  from  Voltaire  to 
Vichy  .  .  .’  Keats’s  generalization  may  be  shallow:  but  thb 
shallow  pessimbm  b  as  silly  as  any  shallow  optimbm,  and  quite 
as  impertinent  to  the  real  complexities  of  hbtory.  There  are 
various  other  things  of  thb  sort,  going  down  to  mild  oddities 
like  Lewis  correcting  Williams’s  idea  that  Jupiter  has  two  moons 
by  saying  that  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  it  (or  ‘he’,  as 
Lewis  puts  it),  has— four. 

Parallel  with  the  attempt  to  gleichschalt  science  —  while  wisely 
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leaving  psychology  and  anthropology  severely  alone  —  goes  a 
contempt  for  and  misinterpretation  of  the  scientific  spirit. 
Lewis  has  elsewhere  written  of  would-be  interplanetary  ex¬ 
plorers:  ‘The  destruction  or  enslavement  of  other  species  in 
the  Universe,  if  such  there  are,  is  to  these  minds  a  welcome 
corollary.’  A  glance  at  the  liberal  and  humane  sentiments 
everywhere  expressed  in  the  Journal  of  the  British  Interplarutary 
Society  shows  this  to  be  nonsense. 

Lewis’s  Martian  society  is  organized  on  hierarchical  lines, 
with  separate  species  for  different  levels  of  work.  And  —  to 
get  back  to  Williams’s  poetry  —  tlus  hierarchical  attitude  is 
essential  to  the  position.  In  Logres  it  is  not  just  an  accident  of 
the  period  setting  that  society  is  based  on  slaves  (not  all  bar¬ 
barians  incidentally  —  there  are  Caucasians  and  others  too), 
and  rises,  through  Lords,  to  King  Arthur.  Nor  is  position  in 
society  based  on  virtue.  Slaves  are  put  in  the  stocks  for  brawl¬ 
ing;  but  Arthur,  Guinevere,  Lancelot,  Morgause,  Mordred  are 
considerably  more  sinful.  And  Sir  Kay,  who  appears  to  be  in 
charge  of  punishment,  will  offer  to  let  even  a  slave  off  if  she 
seems  to  be  a  friend  of  one  of  the  Lords.  The  gentleman  ranker, 
Gareth,  is  soon  restored  from  latrine  orderly  to  his  proper 
station.  And  so  on. 

The  only  answer  to  why  the  leaders  are  at  the  top  is  that 
such  happens  to  be  the  will  of  God.  And  it  is  said  that  they 
should  not  be  vain  about  their  position,  though  few  of  them 
pay  much  attention  to  this.  The  will  of  God  has  been  replaced 
in  modem  parallels  by  ‘the  nation’  or  ‘the  revolution’  or 
‘history’,  but  the  effect  seems  to  be  much  the  same.  One  cannot 
help  preferring  the  comparative  democracy  and  mle  of  law  of 
the  ‘pirate  chaos’  —  our  Saxon  ancestors  —  still,  fortunately, 
with  us.  (It  is  true  that  the  sins,  or  two  of  them,  cause  the 
failure  of  the  mission,  but  this  is  more  or  less  accidental.  Arthur 
thinks  he  is  merely  fornicating  —  which  would  apparently  have 
done  no  harm  —  when  he  b  actually  committing  incest.  And 
Balin  kills  Balan  his  brother  without  knowing  who  he  is.) 

It  is  difficult  to  see  the  absolute  necessity  to  the  theme  of 
tlus  submissive  slavery  and  rigid  hierarchy.  If  difference  alone 
were  implied  (Lewis  sneers  at  ‘flat  equality’)  that  could  surely 
have  been  met  in  other  ways.  But  this  is  only  tme  if  we  take 
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the  theme  to  be  religion,  salvation.  For  Williams  and  Lewis 
the  interest  is  elsewhere  —  on  the  manipulation  of  their  system 
of  intellectual  abstractions  and  the  forcing  of  humanity  and  of 
events  in  general  into  its  mould.  The  total  acceptance  of  an 
ideology  as  providing  an  answer  to  everything  is  the  opposite 
of  what  Lewis’s  enemy  Keats  saw  as  the  essential  for  a  poet  — 
‘negative  capability’:  Keats  also  noted  (of  Dilke)  that  it  is  a 
weakness  of  the  mind  and  not  a  strength  to  feel  that  one  must 
have  settled  opinions  about  everything. 

It  is  worse  than  that  Williams  merely  ‘to  faction  gave  up 
what  was  meant  for  mankind’,  for  this  process  of  surrendering 
his  talent  has  at  the  same  time  turned  the  talent  itself  sour. 
Partly  guilty  of  being  the  unconscious  source  of  his  system, 
partly  deriving  from  the  exigencies  of  the  system  itself,  the 
psychology  of  totalitarianism  —  of  hierarchy  and  of  sadism  — 
is  the  essential  of  his  work  and  ruins  it  irretrievably.  Lewis 
comments: 

The  modem  world  .  .  .  has  poets  not  a  few;  but  they 
seldom  see  beauty  in  policemen. 

No,  indeed. 
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Second  Thoughts:  11.  L.  C.  Knights  and 
Restoration  Comedy 

F.  W.  BATESOJi 

‘RESTORATION  Ciomcdy:  the  Reality  and  the  Myth’  is  one 
of  Professor  Knight’s  Explorations  (1946),  a  collation  that  is 
described  in  its  subtitle  as  ‘Essays  in  Criticism  mainly  on  the 
Literature  of  the  Seventeenth  Century’.  Like  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  volume  —  one  as  a  whole  of  great  critical  and  literary 
distinction  —  the  essay  originally  appeared  in  Scrutiny,  in  the 
number  for  September  1937,  of  which  Mr.  Knights  was  then 
an  active  co-editor.  In  many  ways,  indeed,  it  is  a  characteristic 
Scrutiny  product  —  the  revaluation  of  a  conventional  assessment 
concluding  in  a  drastic  depreciation.  But,  unlike  some  similar 
critical  exercises,  this  deflation  is  extraordinarily  persuasive. 
The  tone  of  voice,  the  selection  and  presentation  of  the  evidence, 
the  tactful  elaboration  of  the  argument  are  all  —  or  at  any  rate 
give  the  appearance  of  being  —  nicely  detached,  scholarly  and 
conclusive.  The  essay, ‘not  unnaturally,  has  been  acclaimed  one 
of  the  show-pieces  of  the  Cambridge  school.  In  their  useful 
omnibus  anthology  Criticism  (1948)  Mark  Schorer,  Josephine 
Miles  and  Gordon  McKenzie  reprinted  it  to  the  exclusion  of 
anything  by  Dr.  Leavis  —  an  outrageous  preference,  of  course, 
but  one  that  is  at  least  comprehensible.  And  in  1937  certainly, 
as  a  counterblast  to  the  elegant  or  sophisticated  nonsenses 
represented  at  their  best  by  Bonamy  Dobr^e’s  Restoration 
Comedy  (1924)  and  Kathleen  M.  Lynch’s  Social  Mode  of  Restora¬ 
tion  Comedy  (1927),  Mr.  Knights’s  icy  distaste  came  as  a  healthy 
critical  shock.  ‘The  criticism  that  defenders  of  Restoration 
comedy  need  to  answer  is  not  that  the  comedies  are  “immoral”, 
but  that  they  are  trivial,  gross  and  dull,’  b  the  way  he  ends. 
Even  Wycherley  and  Congreve’s  most  hysterical  dbparagers, 
even  Jeremy  Collier,  Macaulay,  Thackeray  and  Meredith  (for 
whom  The  Way  of  the  World  b  only  an  exception  that  proves 
the  barbarous  rule)  had  not  gone  quite  as  far  as  that. 
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But  1937  is  twenty  years  ago.  The  phrase-making  and 
aestheticism  and  naughtinesses  of  the  1920s,  the  whole  post- 
1914-18  philosophy  of  life  for  which  Lytton  Strachey  is  a 
convenient  symbol,  are  now  as  dead  as  donkeys.  The  danger 
today,  as  I  see  it,  is  that,  because  of  the  brilliance  with  which 
its  then  necessary  half-truths  were  brandished,  Mr.  Knights’s 
essay  may  come  to  be  mistaken  for  the  definitive  judgment  on 
Restoration  comedy.  I  was  probably  not  the  only  reader  of 
this  journal  who  was  dismayed  to  read  in  our  October  issue 
John  Wain’s  almost  unqualified  acceptance  of  Mr.  Knights’s 
general  position.  The  time,  it  seems,  has  come  when  it  is 
necessary  to  say,  politely  but  firmly,  that  the  Km’ghts  line  — 
and  a  fortiori  Mr.  Wain’s  amusing  and  ingenious  variations  on 
it  —  misses  the  essential  critical  point  about  Restoration 
comedy.  Etherege,  Wycherley,  Ck)ngreve  and  Vanbrugh  (with 
Dryden,  the  only  ones  that  really  matter)  are  not,  of  course, 
among  the  world’s  great  dramatists.  At  times,  even  in  their 
best  plays,  they  are  trivial,  gross  and  dull.  But  in  the  best  scenes 
of  The  Man  of  Mode,  The  Comiry  Wife  and  The  Way  of  the 
World,  the  three  masterpieces  of  the  genre  —  and  perhaps  in  some 
scenes  of  Etherege’s  Sfu  Would  if  she  Could,  Congreve’s  Love  for 
Love,  and  two  of  Vanbrugh’s  plays  —  most  of  the  grossness  and 
all  the  triviality  disappears.  At  their  best  these  dramatists  are 
serious  —  in  a  way  that  Goldsmith,  Sheridan  or  Wilde  never 
are  —  though  naturally  it  is  in  the  paradoxical  modes  of 
seriousness  appropriate  to  comedy.  Something  important  is 
being  said. 

^  Mr.  Knights  denies  any  seriousness  to  the  plays.  While 
,  recognizing  that  ‘there  is  a  place  in  the  educational  process  for, 

[  say.  La  Rochefoucauld’,  he  cannot  detect  in  Restoration 
comedy  a  similar  ‘tough  strength  of  disillusion’  (p.  147).  The 
plays  seem  to  him  to  be  confined  to  ‘a  miserably  limited  set  of 
attitudes’  (p.  137).  Dorimant’s  intrigues  in  The  Man  of  Mode 
are,  he  asserts,  ‘of  no  more  human  significance  than  those  of  a 
bam-yard  cock’  (p.  139);  and  Restoration  comedy  as  a  whole 
'  lacks  ‘the  essential  stuff  of  human  experience’  (p.  145).  More¬ 
over,  the  plays  have  ‘no  significant  relation  with  the  best 
thought  of  the  time’  (p.  133),  and  the  unreal  sexual  conventions 
^  that  they  appeal  to  —  that  constancy  is  a  bore,  ‘the  pleasure  of 
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the  chase’,  etc.  —  contrast  unfavourably  with  ‘such  modem 
literature  as  deals  sincerely  and  realistically  with  sexual 
relationships’  (pp.  141-3). 

Most  of  these  objections  seem  to  me  to  derive  from  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  what  comedy  can  or  should  attempt.  There 
is  a  concealed  premise  in  Mr.  Knights’s  assumptions  as  to  what 
constitutes  non-trivial  literature,  which  comes  out  when  he 
says,  in  the  essay’s  first  sentence,  ‘Henry  James  — whose 
“social  comedy’’  may  be  allowed  to  provide  a  standard  of 
maturity  —  once  remarked  that  he  found  Congreve  “insuffer¬ 
able”  ’.  James’s  judgment,  a  casual  comment  apparently  in 
one  of  his  letters,  is  intended  to  carry  more  force  than  it  very 
well  can.  Naturally  James  thought  Congreve  insufferable. 
Congreve  would  have  thought  James  insufferable.  And  why 
should  James’s  ‘social  comedy’  provide  a  standard  of  the 
comically  serious?  How  would  Shakespeare’s  or  Moliire’s 
comedies  fare  if  they  were  judged  by  such  a  criterion?  Under¬ 
lying  Mr.  Knights’s  more  specific  objections  to  Restoration 
comedy  there  is  always  the  lurking  implication  that  Wycherley 
and  Congreve  ought  to  have  written  like  James  or  D.  H.  Law¬ 
rence,  or  at  any  rate  (Mr.  Knights  was  writing  while  the 
seventeenth-century  Dissociation  of  Consciousness  was  still 
booming)  like  an  Elizabethan  or  Jacobean  dramatist. 

Ought  they?  It  is  the  crucial  issue.  Or  is  literature  neces¬ 
sarily  limited  and  directed  by  the  processes  of  history  to  dif¬ 
ferent  dramatic  forms  at  different  times?  Now  if  Eliot’s  dictum 
is  accepted,  as  I  suppose  it  must  be  (it  is  an  unconcealed 
premise  in  Mr.  Knights’s  own  Drama  and  Society  in  the  Age  of 
Jonson),  that  a  ‘radical  change  in  poetic  form’  is  almost  always 
the  ‘symptom  of  some  very  much  deeper  change  in  society  and 
in  the  individual’  {The  Use  of  Poetry  and  the  Use  of  Criticism),  it 
surely  follows  that  any  deep  change  in  society  and  in  the 
individual’s  relation  to  society  will  be  reflected  or  expressed  in 
a  radical  change  in  the  dominant  literary  form.  The  depth  of 
the  social  and  individual  changes  brought  about  by  the  Civil 
War  will  not  be  disputed.  The  first  question,  then,  to  be  asked 
of  Restoration  comedy,  in  order  to  determine  a  properly 
relevant  approach  to  it,  is  not  whether  it  is  like  James  or 
Shakespeare,  but  in  what  respects  it  is  the  appropriate  dramatic 
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expression  of  the  social  revolution  of  the  mid-seventeenth 
century.  Until  this  question  has  been  answered  the  strictly 
literary  issues  do  not  arise  at  all.  Mr.  Knights  begs  it  when  he 
contrasts  the  ‘rich  common  language’  available  to  an  Eliza- 
I  bethan  dramatist  with  the  ‘mechanical’  antitheses  of  Congreve. 
Rich  in  what  currency?  And  the  same  fallacy  seems  to  be 
present  in  Mr.  Knights’s  comparison  of  Halifax’s  Character  of 
Charles  II  —  and  later  of  some  sentences  from  Burnet  —  with 
passages  from  Love  for  Love  and  The  Way  of  the  World.  Can 
dramatic  prose  ever  be  usefully  compared  with  that  appropriate 
to  historical  or  political  commentary?  It  is  no  criticism  of  chalk 
that  it  isn’t  cheese.  The  question  is  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  chalk. 

1  have  not  the  learning,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  attempt  a 
comprehensive  critical  account  of  the  Restoration  comedy  of 
manners.  All  that  I  can  hope  to  do  is  to  suggest  a  perhaps  more 
relevant  approach  to  these  plays.  The  sexual  impropriety  is 
still,  of  course,  the  real  bone  of  contention.  The  seventeenth 
century  distinguished  between  low  comedy,  which  was  merely 
meant  to  make  an  audience  laugh,  and  high  or  ‘genteel’ 
comedy,  which  used  the  laugh  as  a  form  of  social  comment  — 
ridendo  corrigere  mores.  A  defence  of  Restoration  comedy  must 
demonstrate  that  its  sex  jokes  have  a  serious  social  function.  I 
I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  they  have  and  that  the  plays,  at 
their  best,  need  fear  no  comparison  even  in  Mr.  Knights’s  eyes, 

I  with  ‘such  modem  Uterature  as  deals  sincerely  and  realistically 
I  with  sexual  relationships’.  But  if  the  demonstration  is  to  be 
effective  it  will  be  necessary  to  analyse  the  Restoration  treat- 
I  ment  of  sex  in  some  detail. 

Here,  then,  as  an  elementary  test-case,  b  part  of  a  seduction 
scene  between  two  minor  characters  in  Love  for  Love  —  Tattle, 

'  who  is  described  in  the  list  of  dramatis  personae  as  a  ‘half-witted 
,  beau’,  and  Miss  Pme,  ‘a  silly  awkward  country  girl’.  Tattle 
f  has  just  explained  to  Pme  that,  if  she  is  to  be  thought  well-bred, 
she  must  learn  how  to  lie;  her  words  must  contradict  her 
thoughts,  though  her  actions  should  also  contradict  her  words. 

Frue.  O  Lord,  I  swear  this  is  pure!  —  I  like  it  better 
than  our  old-fashioned  country  way  of  speaking  one’s 
I  mind;  —  and  must  not  you  lie  too? 
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Tat.  Hum!  —  Yes;  but  you  must  believe  I  speak  truth. 

Prue.  O  Gemini!  well,  I  always  had  a  great  mind  to  tell 
lies:  but  they  frighted  me,  and  said  it  was  a  sin. 

Tat.  Well,  my  pretty  creature;  will  you  make  me  happy 
by  giving  me  a  kiss? 

Prue.  No,  indeed;  I’m  angry  at  you. 

and  kisses  him. 

Tat.  Hold,  hold,  that’s  pretty  well;  —  but  you  should 
not  have  given  it  me,  but  have  suffered  me  to  have  taken  it. 

Prue.  Well,  we’ll  do’t  again. 

Tat.  With  all  my  heart.  —  Now  then,  my  little  angel! 

[Kisses  her. 

Prue.  Pish! 

Tat.  That’s  right*  —  again,  my  charmer! 

[Kisses  again. 

Prue.  O  fy!  nay,  now  I  can’t  abide  you. 

Tat.  Admirable!  that  was  as  well  as  if  you  had  been 
bom  and  bred  in  Co  vent  Garden.  And  won’t  you  show 
me,  pretty  miss,  where  your  bed-chamber  b? 

Prue.  No,  indeed,  won’t  I;  but  I’ll  run  there  and  hide 
myself  from  you  behind  the  curtains. 

Tat.  I’ll  follow  you. 

Prue.  Ah,  but  I’ll  hold  the  door  with  both  hands,  and 
be  angry;  —  and  you  shall  push  me  down  before  you  come 
in. 

Tat.  No,  I’ll  come  in  first,  and  push  you  down  after¬ 
wards. 

The  episode  is  not  one  of  Congreve’s  high  spots,  but  its 
theatrical  potentialities  should  be  obvious.  In  the  hands  of 
a  competent  actor  and  actress  the  scene  can  be  very  funny 
indeed.  In  what,  however,  does  the  fun  consist?  First  of  all,  I 
suppose,  in  the  reversal  —  painless  and  in  a  way  satisfying  — 
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of  the  auditor’s  normal  rational  expectations.  On  the  stage  are 
two  human  beings  —  looking,  in  spite  of  the  beau’s  oddities  and 
girl’s  country  ways,  very  much  like  you  and  me  —  and  a  sort  of 
lesson  is  apparently  in  progress.  Tattle,  the  would-be  seducer, 

I  is  instructing  Prue  in  the  way  a  well-bred  woman  will  receive 

kthe  advances  of  a  yoimg  man  like  himself.  Part  of  the  reversal 
of  our  expectations  is,  of  course,  the  unusualness  of  the  subject 
for  a  lesson,  part  of  it  is  the  contrast  between  Prue’s  uncouth 
speech  and  manners  with  her  unerring  knowledge  of  what  she 
wants,  but  the  big  surprise,  I  suppose,  is  the  girl’s  innocently 
enthusiastic  progress,  under  her  teacher’s  approving  eyes,  from 
kisses  to  copulation.  So  the  human  beings  are  not  so  human 
*  after  all!  But  Prue  is  enjoying  herself  so  much  that  the  audience 
finds  itself  involuntarily  sharing  in  the  sudden  topsy-turvy 
values.  Nevertheless  the  scene  is  not,  as  Lamb  tried  to  argue 
in  the  Elia  essay  ‘On  the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  Last  Century’, 
an  excursion  into  an  amoral  fairyland,  the  land  of  cuckoldry, 
i  a  Utopia  of  gallantry.  For  the  effectiveness  of  the  dramatic 
'  paradoxes  depends  upon  the  audience’s  continuous  awareness 
I  that  it  is  not  in  fairyland.  Prue  b  an  adolescent  girl,  and  if  she 
goes  on  as  she  seems  determined  to  do  she  will  soon  find  herself 
'  ‘in  trouble’.  As  the  seduction  proceeds  to  its  final  physical 
conclusion  the  tension  between  reality  and  what  had  at  first 
i  seemed  just  a  fofon  de  parler,  a  mere  make-believe  parody  of  an 

ordinary  lesson,  moimts  and  mounts  until  the  audience’s 
laughter  is  replaced  by  an  incredulous  gasp.  Is  it  all  just  an 
elaborate  joke,  or  b  Congreve  going  to  take  Prue  at  her  word? 

J  The  Nurse’s  interruption  a  moment  later  comes  with  the  effect 
of  a  reprieve.  We  can  laugh  now;  we  are  back  in  the  world  of 
the  theatre;  the  realbm  to  which  we  seemed  committed,  the 
ugliness  of  a  actual  seduction,  has  been  waived.  But  it  was  a 
\  near  thing,  and  with  the  relaxation  of  the  tension  the  audience 
I  giggles  happily  in  nervous  relief. 

‘  At  this  point  a  tentative  definition  of  comedy  will  have  to  be 
attempted.  The  agreeable  reversal  of  an  expectation  that  will 
j  itself  be  reversed  must  imply  two  separated  planes  of  reality 
which  the  dramatbt  can  assume  in  hb  audience:  one  that  of 
I  everyday  commonsense,  and  parallel  and  contiguous  to  it  the 
I  Curyland  plane  of  Lamb’s  essay,  ‘where  pleasure  b  duty,  and 
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the  manners  perfect  freedom*.  It  is  obviously  in  the  auditor’s 
sudden  transition  from  the  objective  plane  of  everyday  rational 
reality,  which  must  always  be  the  point  of  comic  departure,  to 
the  subjective  plane  of  dream-fantasy  or  irrational  dream- 
fulfilment  that  the  ridiculous  is  bom.  Its  most  elementary 
form  is  the  top-hatted  gentleman  who  skids  on  a  banana-skin. 
In  terms  of  the  dramatic  stmeture  of  a  Restoration  comedy  it  is 
the  continuous  collision  of  the  plays’  heroes  (including  the 
heroines),  that  is,  the  ‘men  of  sense’,  with  their  grotesque 
opposites  —  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  the  Widow  Blackacre,  Fore¬ 
sight,  Lady  Wishfort  and  their  like  —  each  of  whom  is  im¬ 
prisoned  in  hb  own  fantasy.  The  refinements  all  fall  within 
this  general  pattern.  Thus  Tattle,  who  is  a  grotesque,  ‘a  half¬ 
witted  beau’,  in  the  scenes  he  shares  with  Valendne  and  Scan¬ 
dal,  is  the  realist  in  the  Miss  Pme  episode.  To  her  the  seduction 
is  clearly  just  a  new  game,  a  variant  of  hide-and-seek  (‘you 
shall  push  me  down  before  you  come  in’),  whereas  Tattle  means 
business  (‘No,  I’ll  come  in  first  and  push  you  down  afterwards’). 
And  there  is  a  similar  metamorphosis  of  Pme’s  own  role  later 
in  the  play,  when  she  confronts  Ben,  the  even  more  fantastic 
sailor-fiancf^. 

The  possibilities  of  serious  social  comment  within  the  comic 
framework  seem  to  depend  upon  the  degree  to  which  either  or 
both  of  the  opposed  planes  of  meaning  are  conceptualized. 
The  clash  in  that  case,  instead  of  being  between  casual  examples 
of  human  life  to  which  the  auditor  reacts  realistically  or 
fantastically,  is  now  between  representative  examples,  that  is, 
figures  or  attitudes  that  he  recognizes  as  either  typical  (on  the 
plane  of  common  sense)  or  symbolic  (on  the  plane  of 
fantasy). 

A  historical  approach  will  make  it  easier  to  appreciate  the 
‘serious’  role  of  sex  in  a  Restoration  comedy  of  manners.  To 
the  Puritans  ‘immorality’  had  virtually  reduced  itself  to  sexual 
irregularity,  with  drunkenness  and  blasphemy  as  poor  seconds, 
a  man’s  other  sins  being  considered  a  private  matter  between 
him  and  God.  (By  the  1650  Act  ‘for  suppressing  the  detestable 
sins  of  Incest,  Adultery  and  Fornication’  incest  and  adultery 
became  capital  crimes  without  benefit  of  clergy,  as  did  fornica¬ 
tion  on  the  second  offence,  first  offenders  getting  three  months’ 
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imprisonment.)  On  the  other  hand,  to  the  restored  Royalists 
by  a  natural  reaction  sexual  licence  —  and  drunkenness  and 
blasphemous  oaths  — almost  became  a  political  duty.  ‘Joy 
mled  the  day  and  love  the  night’,  as  Dryden  summed  up 
Charles  IPs  reign  in  The  Secular  Masque.  The  two  attitudes  were 
the  points  of  maximum  social  divergence  between  the  two 
parties  into  which  England  remained  divided.  As  in  politics 
a  compromise  was  eventually  worked  out,  for  which  Addison 
and  Steele  usually  get  most  of  the  credit.  But  the  relative 
sexual  respectability  of  The  Tatler  and  The  Spectator  was  the 
end-product  of  a  long  process  that  was  closely  connected  with 
political  developments.  If  the  political  problem  par  excellence 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  to  avoid  the 
recurrence  of  a  second  Civil  War,  its  social  parallel,  essentially, 
was  to  rationalize  the  sex  instinct.  Until  such  a  rationalization 
had  been  achieved  genuine  communication  between  Whigs 
and  Tories  was  hardly  possible.  Inter-marriage,  the  final 
solution,  was  unthinkable.  It  is  now  a  matter  of  history  that  a 
kind  of  sexual  rationalization  was  achieved,  perhaps  over¬ 
achieved  (it  is  a  curious  fact  that  hardly  any  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  poets  married).  From  one  point  of  view,  in  the  mode 
of  allegory  proper  to  high  comedy,  the  Restoration  drama 
records  the  strains  that  accompanied  the  achievement. 

The  term  ‘Restoration  comedy’  is  really  a  misnomer.  The 
first  completely  successful  comedy  of  manners,  Wycherley’s 
The  Country  Wife,  was  not  written  vmtil  1674  —  fourteen  years 
after  the  Restoration  itself.  By  that  time  the  rationalization  of 
sex  had  already  made  some  progress.  The  two  extremes  had 
come  to  be  identified  on  the  stage  with  (1)  younger  members 
of  the  landed  gentry  (Tory),  who  spent  their  winter  months  in 
London  applying  to  the  pursuit  of  love  the  methods  of  the 
chase,  which  was  their  principal  occupation  on  their  country 
estates,  and  (2)  London  merchants  (Whig),  who  treated  their 
wives  as  pieces  of  property  to  be  even  more  jealously  guarded 
than  their  gold.  The  earlier  dramatists  were  all  ex-Cavaliers 
and  inevitably  their  heroes  had  been  the  gentlemanly  rakes. 
In  Wycherley’s  Homer,  however,  the  rake-hero  undergoes  a 
sexual  transformation,  which  prepared  the  way  for  Dorimant’s 
surrender  to  Harriet  in  The  Man  of  Mode  and  the  complete 
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radonalization  of  sex  by  Mirabell  and  Millamant  in  the  fourth 
act  of  The  Way  of  the  World. 

With  these  considerations  in  mind  a  re-appraisal  may  now 
be  attempted  of  the  double  entendres  in  the  notorious  ‘china 
scene’  in  The  County  Wife.  The  criterion  can  now  be  the 
specifically  literary  one  on  which  Mr.  Knights  rightly  insists. 
But  an  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  comedy,  hurried  though  it 
was,  and  a  summary  of  the  play’s  historical  context  should 
ensure  that  the  literary  questions  which  are  asked  are  the 
relevant  quesdons.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Lady  Fidget, 
the  hypocritical  urban  opposite  of  the  innocendy  insdnetive 
Country  Wife  (Mrs.  Pinchwife),  has  told  her  husband  that  she 
is  going  to  the  China  House.  In  fact,  however,  she  goes  to 
Homer’s  lodgings,  as  she  has  discovered  that  Homer,  who  has 
tricked  her  friend  Mrs.  Squeamish  and  the  others  into  believing 
him  impotent,  is  not  really  impotent  at  all.  Homer  and  Lady 
Fidget  disappear,  and  .when  they  return  it  is  to  find  Mrs. 
Squeamish,  who  is  just  as  vicious  as  Lady  Fidget  but  is  not  yet 
in  the  secret,  busily  inquiring  for  him.  Lady  Fidget  has  a  piece 
of  Homer’s  china  in  her  hand. 

Lady  Fidget.  ...  I  have  been  toiling  and  moiling  for 
the  pretdest  piece  of  china,  my  dear. 

Homer.  Nay,  she  has  been  too  hard  for  me,  do  what  I 
could. 

Mrs.  Squeamish.  Oh,  lord.  I’ll  have  some  china  too. 
Good  mr  Homer,  don’t  think  to  give  other  people  china 
and  me  none;  come  in  with  me  too. 

Homer.  Upon  my  honour,  I  have  none  left  now. 

Mrs.  Squeamish.  Nay,  nay,  I  have  known  you  deny  your 
china  before  now,  but  you  shan’t  put  me  off  so.  Come. 

Homer.  This  lady  had  the  last  there. 

Lady  Fidget.  Yes,  indeed,  madam,  to  my  certain  know¬ 
ledge  he  has  none  left. 

Mrs.  Squeamish.  Oh,  but  it  may  be  he  may  have  some 
you  could  not  find. 
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Lady  Fidget.  What,  d’ye  think  if  he  had  had  any  left,  I 
would  not  have  had  it  too?  For  we  women  of  quality 
never  think  we  have  china  enough. 

Homer.  Do  not  take  it  ill,  I  cannot  make  china  for  you 
I  all,  but  I  will  have  a  roll-wagon  [  =  wheel-barrow]  for 
you  too  another  time. 

I  The  episode  is  usually  presented  as  a  mere  fireworks-display  of 
f  clever  double  entendres.  In  fact,  its  insolent  power  —  which  no- 
I  one  has  denied,  though  it  has  often  been  deplored  —  seems  to 
I  derive  from  the  openness  of  the  innuendoes  and  the  almost 
|;  equal  openness  of  Mrs.  Squeamish’s  apparently  innocent 
I  complaints.  Can  Mrs.  Squeamish  have  possibly  failed  to 
I-  realize  what  Homer  and  Lady  Fidget  had  been  up  to?  Bdt 
such  issues  of  psychological  realism  should  not  be  allowed  to 
arise.  The  double  entendres  obtain  their  shock-effects  from  the 
fantasy  world  they  create  to  oppose  to  and,  temporarily,  to 
'  supersede  the  world  of  realisdc  probabilities.  At  this  fantasy 
level  we  approach  an  allegory  of  sex.  Lady  Fidget  and  Mrs. 
i  Squeamish,  appetite  satisfied  and  appetite  still  clamorous,  are 
I  essentially  both  embodiments  of  the  same  possessive  feminine 
lust.  And  the  china  —  instead  of  being,  as  it  is  at  the  literal 
level,  either  a  device  to  conceal  a  disreputable  act  (Lady 
I  Fidget)  or  a  precious  object  desired  for  its  own  sake  (Mrs. 

I  Squeamish)  —  is  now  a  drawing-room  phallic  symbol.  In  the 
t  general  transmutation  of  values  Homer,  the  would-be  aggres- 

||l  lively  masculine  woman-hunter,  disappears  —  displaced  by  the 
lym^lic  china. 

Under  analysis  the  scene’s  sardonic  force  proves  to  derive 
from  the  insistent  repetitions.  The  word  ’china’  is  used  six 
times.  Mrs.  Squeamish  asks  what  is  really  the  same  question 
twice  if  not  three  times.  Lady  Fidget  and  Homer  keep  on 
repeating  the  same  dirty  joke.  Wycherley  will  not  let  his 
audience  off.  The  post-Civil  War  and-Puritan  convention  had 
grown  up  that  this  sort  of  thing  was  funny.  Well,  they  shall 
have  their  fun  —  over  and  over  again.  The  audience,  disgusted 
but  fascinated,  is  quite  unable  to  break  away.  The  tension  — 
it  is  a  spectacle,  within  the  auditor’s  mind,  of  fellow-human 
beings  persistently  reverting  into  objects  or  machines  —  is 
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disturbing.  I  may  seem  to  exaggerate  if  I  compare  it  with  that 
aroused  in  the  reader  by  Swift’s  account  of  the  Yahoos,  but  a 
critical  parallel  can,  I  think,  be  worked  out.  At  any  rate  it  is  a 
measure  of  the  implicit  seriousness  of  The  Country  Wife  —  on 
the  whole,  I  think,  in  spite  of  its  local  imperfections,  the  best  of 
all  the  Restoration  plays  —  that  such  a  comparison  can  be 
suggested. 

For  the  values  to  which  Wycherley  appeals  are  not  wholly 
negative  or  satiric.  In  antithesis  to  Homer,  the  professional  of 
the  love-game,  and  his  urban  concubines,  there  is  the  Country 
Wife  herself— the  ‘freehold’,  as  he  describes  her,  of  herjealoiu 
London  husband  —  whose  innocent  amateur  escapades  put  sex 
into  its  proper  proportions.  Margery  Pinchwife  is  hilariously 
positive.  In  the  end,  therefore,  in  terms  of  the  symbolic 
impression  the  play  leaves  behind,  its  ultimate  ‘meaning’,  it 
is  Homer,  the  sophisticated  Man  of  Sense,  who  emerges  as  a 
Grotesque  or  mere  mechanism,  and  Margery,  the  primitive 
country  girl,  who  stands  for  the  ordinary  human  decencies. 
The  Tories  were,  of  course,  the  Country  Party. 

No  doubt,  to  carry  complete  conviction,  a  defence  of  Restora¬ 
tion  comedy  in  the  terms  I  have  suggested  would  need  to  be 
greatly  elaborated.  My  sketch  is  only  a  sketch.  It  will  have 
served  its  purpose,  however,  if  it  has  shown  that  a  different 
and  more  sympathetic  critical  approach  is  possible,  to  Wycher¬ 
ley  and  Congreve  at  any  rate,  from  Mr.  Knights’s.  And  Mr. 
Wain  has  already  spoken  up  for  Etherege.  Critical  justice  still 
waits  to  be  done  to  Ae  comic  scenes  in  Dryden’s  tragi-comedies, 
especially  perhaps  Secret  Love,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
others,  and  also,  I  think,  to  Vanbmgh,  a  hit-or-miss  dramatist 
whose  best  scenes  have  to  be  disentangled  from  much  perfunc¬ 
tory  stuff.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wain,  if  with  certain  reservations, 
that  the  academic  commentators  have  not  been  very  helpful.  I 
have  read  a  good  many  more  of  them  than  he  has,  and  critically 
Horace  Walpole’s  ‘Thoughts  on  Comedy’,  a  most  intelligent 
essay  that  everybody  (including  both  Mr.  Knights  and  Mr. 
Wain)  seems  to  have  forgotten,  is  worth  all  of  them  put  together. 
As  for  Mr.  Knights’s  ‘Reality  and  the  Myth’,  well,  it  takes  its 
place,  I  suppose,  in  the  roll  of  sparkling  charge  and  sprightly 
countercharge  that  has  constituted  hitherto  the  critical  history 
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of  Restoration  comedy.  Jeremy  Collier,  John  Dennis,  Lamb 
and  Hazlitt,  Macaulay  and  Thackeray,  Mr.  Dobrt^e,  Mr. 
Knights  —  all  lively  and  all  wrong!  On  Mr.  Wain  it  will  be 
only  fair  to  reserve  judgment.  The  article  in  the  last  number 
of  Essays  in  Criticism  was  only  the  first  half  of  a  long  essay  that 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  read  in  its  entirety  in  a  collection  of  his 
critical  excursions  which  is  to  be  published,  I  understand,  in 
the  very  near  future. 
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Book  Reviews 

THE  NEW  PARTY  LINE? 

The  Outsider.  By  Colin  Wilson.  Gollancz,  21s. 

WE  look,  in  each  generation,  not  only  for  those  works  of 
original  thought  or  imagination  by  which  our  immediate 
literary  tradition  will  be  formed,  but  also  for  works  of  an 
inferior  kind  which  by  their  very  lack  of  individual  quality  arc 
in  a  sense  characteristic:  novels  which  consolidate  an  achieved 
territory  or  exploit  a  registered  feeling;  general  works  which 
represent  the  impact,  on  an  ordinary  articulate  mind,  of  the 
medley  of  contemporary  voices.  Such  works,  when  they  appear, 
seem  to  many  readers  ejcceptionally  important  —  a  known  way 
of  seeing  appears  to  be  mapped,  a  familiar  attitude  appears  to 
be  well  documented  —  but  what,  at  this  level,  is  an  under¬ 
standable  valuation  can  become,  very  quickly,  a  familiar  kind 
of  nonsense.  With  literary  journalism  as  it  is,  and  with  the 
application  of  techniques  of  commercial  advertising  and 
personal  publicity  to  literature  and  publishing,  certain  books, 
which  are  capable  of  being  immediately  reduced  to  symptoms, 
can  become,  almost  overnight,  what  passes  for  a  literary  or  an 
intellectual  movement.  The  celebrations  are  alike  extensive 
and  sustained,  and  which  of  us,  sitting  down  somewhere  alone, 
can  feel  with  any  confidence  that  his  judgment,  or  his  word, 
will  matter  a  damn  in  such  a  storm?  At  times,  even,  there 
seems  a  kind  of  fixed  alliance  between  sciolism  and  advertise¬ 
ment,  and  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Colin  Wilson’s  The  Outsider^  for 
example,  it  is  difficult  to  get  at  the  text,  and  at  thinking  about 
the  text,  past  Mr.  Philip  Toynbee  (‘truly  astounding’),  Mr. 
Cyril  Connolly  (‘most  remarkable’),  Dame  Edith  Sitwell 
(‘astonishing’)  and  the  usual  addition  sums  in  magenta  on 
lemon.  On  the  front  jacket  The  Outsider  is  ‘an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  sickness  of  mankind  in  the  mid-twentieth 
century’,  and  on  the  back  jacket  it  is  ‘a  blueprint’  (really)  ‘of 
the  malaise  of  the  soul  of  mankind  in  the  mid-twentieth 
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century’.  It  is  not  clear  whether  Mr.  Wilson  thought  the  book 
was  either  of  these  things;  one  hopes  not,  for  of  course  it  isn’t. 
All  the  same,  one  has  to  reach  the  book  through  this  kind  of 
storm. 

Actually  The  Outsider  is  a  kind  of  scrapbook,  or  an  anthology 
with  a  thesis.  Mr.  Wilson  has  selected  a  point  of  view,  which 
he  calls  that  of  the  ‘Outsider’,  and  has  written  what  is  in  effect 
a  linking  commentary  on  literary  illustradons  of  it.  The  illus¬ 
trations  range  from  Blake  to  Camus,  and  there  are  some 
biographical  illustrations  from  George  Fox  to  Nijinsky.  Most 
of  the  examples  are  in  fact  from  the  nineteenth  century,  which 
makes  the  ‘mid-twentieth  century  malaise’  even  more  difficult 
to  swallow.  To  his  tasks  of  selection  and  commentary  Mr. 
Wilson  has  brought  great  enthusiasm,  a  certain  expository 
clarity,  and  a  seemingly  genuine  conviction.  Moreover,  the 
Outsider’s  ‘fundamental  attitude:  non-acceptance  of  life,  of 
human  life  by  human  beings  in  a  human  society’  (p.  18)  b,  in 
theory,  quite  widely  held,  so  that  both  the  examples  and  the 
commentary  can  be  associated  with  a  body  of  serious  and 
important  writing.  Yet,  if  criticbm  now  means  anything,  thb 
u  exactly  the  kind  of  book  which  might  notably  benefit  from  it; 

.  it  b  this  process,  as  always,  that  the  fixed  alliance  impedes. 

The  Outsider  b  nof  a  critical  work.  Mr.  Wilson  uses,  in  his 
examples,  work  as  different  as  Welb’s  pamphlet  Mind  at  the 
End  of  its  Tether  and  Dostoievski’s  Brothers  Karamazov,  without 
seriously  considering  whether  differences  of  intention  and  suc¬ 
cess  modify  (as  they  must  do)  the  apparent  thesis.  Further,  in 
his  analyses  of  particular  works,  he  is  not  free  from  the  familiar 
error  of  detaching  extracts  from  their  dramatic  context,  or  of 
failing  to  take  thb  whole  context  into  account:  the  dream  at 
the  end  of  Crime  and  Punishment,  for  example,  might  be  thought 
a  relevant  comment  on  the  idea  of  the  outsider,  but  Mr.  Wilson 
does  not  mention  it  —  he  b  busy  with  hb  continuous  straight- 
line  illustration.  And,  if  it  b  not  a  critical  work,  it  b  hardly, 
in  any  serious  sense,  a  philosophical  work.  Certainly  it  ex¬ 
pounds  an  attitude,  makes  classifications  within  it,  and  recom¬ 
mends  it.  But  the  classifications  are  in  fact  vague,  and  the 
i  central  attitude  itself  b,  by  the  end  of  the  book,  rather  miscel- 
j  laneous.  As  for  the  recommendation,  it  b  simple  and  largely 
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unargued;  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  bluff  about  the  ‘once* 
bom  bourgeois’,  the  ‘healthy-minded  man’,  the  ‘do-gooder*, 
and  the  ‘average  plumber  or  stockbroker’,  all  likely  apparently 
to  undervalue  the  Outsider,  but  all,  obviously,  rather  un¬ 
pleasant  things  to  be.  There  is  also  something  called  ‘the 
Marxian  attitude’  (p.  242)  which  it  is  doubtful  if  any  Marxist 
would  recognize.  Such  gestures  lend  an  appearance  of  debate, 
but  the  Outsider,  in  Mr.  Wilson’s  image  of  him,  never  in  fact 
encounters  any  arguments  stronger  than  those  of  Aunt  Sally, 
that  notorious  femme  mqyerme  sensuelle.  In  an  anthology,  none 
of  this  would  matter,  but  the  book  doesn’t  look  like  an  an¬ 
thology  —  it  looks  like  thinking. 

Taking  it  as  a  kind  of  anthology,  however,  one  has  still  to 
observe  certain  important  faults.  The  mistakes  are  sometimes 
misprints  (‘Varities  of  Religious  Experience’,  p.  260)  (‘Ecce 
Home’,  p.  139);  sometimes  rather  more  than  misprints  (‘Re¬ 
cherche  de  Temps  Perdu’,  p.  38)  (‘Professor  F.  O.  Mathieson’, 
p.  no);  sometimes  quite  serious,  as  in  the  belief  that  Blake 
wrote: 

I  wander  through  each  dirty  street 
Near  where  the  dirty  Thames  does  flow 
And  on  each  human  face  1  meet 
Marks  of  weakness,  marks  of  woe. 

(p.  164) 

But  these  are  trivial  errors  beside  such  a  howler  as  this: 

The  revolutions  in  thought,  brought  about  by  the  Vic¬ 
torian  sages,  J.  S.  Mill,  Huxley,  Darwin,  Emerson, 
Spencer,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  seemed  to  presage  endless 
changes  in  human  life,  and  man  would  go  forward 
indefinitely  on  ‘stepping-stones  of  his  dead  selves  to  higher 
things’.  Before  we  condemn  it  for  its  shortsightedness,  we 
survivors  of  two  world  wars  and  the  atomic  bomb,  it  is  as 
well  to  remember  that  we  are  in  the  position  of  adults 
condemning  children.  The  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  was  not  a  sterile,  boring  state  of 
mind;  it  was  a  period  of  intense  and  healthy  opdmism 
that  didn’t  mind  hard  work  and  pedestrian  logic.  .  .  . 

(P-  47) 
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Carlyle?  Ruskin?  I  would  guess  that  the  procedure  in  Mr. 
Wilson’s  mind  at  thb  point  was  (i)  the  Victorians  believed  in 
Progress;  (2)  some  Victorian  writers  were  Mill,  Huxley,  Dar¬ 
win,  Emerson,  Spencer,  Carlyle,  Ruskin;  (3)  ‘The  revolutions 
in  thought  brought  about  by  the  Victorian  sages,  etc.’,  in  a 
firm,  adult  hand.  Otherwise,  if  Mr.  Wilson  has  ever  read,  say, 
Carlyle,  what  on  earth  are  we  to  think  of  him  as  an  expositor? 
He  might  at  least,  even  now,  be  referred  to  Sartor  Resartus 
(written  1831),  where,  in  addition  to  some  early  illustradons 
of  his  theme,  he  would  find,  in  Chapters  VII  and  IX  of  Book 
II,  the  phrases  ‘The  Everlasting  No’  and  ‘The  Everlasting  Yea’, 
which,  in  their  Nietzschean  form,  he  takes  over  and  uses 
freely. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  intolerable  to  Mr.  Wilson,  although,  as 
the  extract  just  quoted  shows,  he  can  at  times  be  pretty  cavalier, 
not  only  with  his  facts,  but  with  his  judgments  of  other 
men’s  work.  It  is  more  useful,  however,  to  pass  to  the  main 
thesis  of  The  Outsider,  and  to  discuss  it.  I  have  indicated  that  I 
find  Mr.  Wilson’s  statement  of  the  thesis  something  less  than 
precise  (the  headings  of  the  argument  can  be  followed  on  pages 
15,  18,  27,  82,  93,  105,  1 16,  143,  147,  161,  196-7,  202,  242, 
243-4,  261,  273,  but  whether  from  this  skeleton  or  from 

the  whole  book  the  thesis  is  often  vague  and  miscellaneous, 
being  brought  back  to  a  seeming  order  by  such  phrases  as  ‘the 
fundamental  attitude’,  ‘the  only  important  distinction’,  ‘the 
Outsider’s  chief  desire’,  ‘the  Outsider’s  one  need’,  ‘the  Out¬ 
sider’s  problem’,  which  are  often,  if  you  care  to  look  them  up, 
quite  different  things).  Yet  the  mood,  in  spite  of  this,  is  clear 
enough.  It  is  the  mood  of  rejection  of  what  is  supposed  to  be 
the  average  version  of  reality,  in  favour  of  a  truer  and  deeper 
vision,  which  sees  not  only  chaos,  but  sometimes  the  possibility 
of  recovering  order.  This  mood,  as  commonly,  amalgamates 
and  confuses  two  different  propositions:  that  some  men  see 
more  than  others,  which  I  suppose  b  true;  and  that  those  who 
see  chaos,  and  who  therefore  cannot  accept  ‘human  life  lived 
by  human  beings  in  a  human  society’,  are  those  who  see  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  b  doubtful  whether  Mr.  Wilson  adduces 
any  literary  work  of  importance  which  embodies  thb  particular 
kind  of  rejection,  even  if  it  b  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  Out- 
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sidcr’s  ‘fundamental  attitudes’  among  which  the  book,  in¬ 
voluntarily,  allows  us  to  choose.  Yet  the  gloss  is  easily  associated 
with  works  of  unquestionable  power  and  intensity,  which 
either  include  convincing  perceptions  of  delusion,  limited 
vision,  unreality,  and  the  ‘world  without  values’,  or  which,  in 
certain  rare  cases,  are  almost  wholly  compounded  of  such 
perceptions.  Such  works  are  of  an  entirely  different  quality 
from  those  in  which  an  evident  personal  inadequacy  (often 
local  and  temporary)  is  projected  as  the  inadequacy  of  all  life, 
wherever  lived.  Mr.  Wilson’s  thesis  suffers  from  the  fact  that 
he  has  made  no  such  critical  distinctions.  He  makes,  however, 
a  general  progression  of  attitudes,  from  the  simplest  kind  of 
inadequacy  (what  I  would  call  the  vagrant)  tlu'ough  more 
radical  kinds  of  rejection  (what  I  would  call  the  exile)  to  what 
is  in  effect  a  breaking  of  the  Outsider’s  detachment  —  certain 
kinds  of  religious  or  quasi-religious  acceptance.  It  seems  to  me 
very  doubtful  whether  the  retention  of  a  simple  term,  the  ‘out¬ 
sider’,  is  adequate  for  the  description  of  this  immense  range. 
One  could  say  of  Dostoievski  and  Blake,  for  example,  who  are 
both  stressed  in  the  later  chapters  of  the  book,  that  their 
‘fundamental  attitude’  is  an  acceptance  of  ‘human  life  lived 
by  human  beings  in  a  human  society’,  not  indeed  in  terms  of 
the  proffered  ideologies,  but  in  terms  of  an  achieved  compas¬ 
sion,  relationship,  and  capacity  for  extending  relationships  — 
qualities  which  have  little  place  in  any  psychology  properly 
described  as  that  of  the  outsider. 

The  experience  of  the  outsider  (the  feeling  of  separation, 
isolation,  and  personal  or  social  frustration)  is,  of  course,  not 
rare,  as  Mr.  Wilson  claims,  but  common,  and  even,  in  certain 
situations,  normal.  The  resulting  detachment  will  often  pro¬ 
duce  valuable  perceptions  of  the  general  life  that  is  being 
observed.  But,  on  communication,  these  perceptions  will, 
quite  properly,  have  to  undergo  the  scrutiny  of  other  men 
(induing  such  other  men  as  psychiatrists  and  sociologists,  in 
spite  of  Mr.  Wilson’s  fashionably  arrogant  dismissal  of  them). 
In  practice,  a  great  part  of  the  more  valuable  descriptions  of 
the  outsider’s  situation,  and  of  his  ways  of  seeing,  has  come,  on 
Mr.  Wilson’s  own  evidence,  from  men  who  have  ceased  to  be 
outsiders,  in  the  timple  sense;  men  who,  in  spite  of  everything, 
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I  have  accepted  ‘human  life  lived  by  human  beings  in  a  human 
society’,  leaving  behind  them  records  alike  of  the  tension  and 
the  despair,  and  of  the  hard-won  terms  of  acceptance.  The 
phases  of  ratification  and  communication  are,  in  terms  of 
literature,  virtually  indispensable,  and  Mr.  Wilson’s  simple 
l  concept  would  need  radical  modification  to  be  adequate  to 
the  diversity  and  complexity  of  such  experience. 

It  is  not,  though,  that  he  has  not  read  about  this  diversity 
^  and  complexity;  in  form,  he  acknowledges  it,  although  it  does 
not  drive  him  back  to  review  his  initial  formula.  The  reasons 
for  this  failure  seem  to  me  to  lie  in  certain  significant  passages 
in  which  he  discusses  his  own  feelings,  rather  than  the  recorded 
literary  work  of  others.  He  does  not  seem,  moreover,  to  realize 
in  any  full  sense  that  he  is  discussing  his  own  feelings;  he  puts 
the  points  down  as  if  they  were  self-evident  general  truths. 
This,  of  course,  is  the  normal  procedure  of  the  simple  Outsider. 
The  passages  I  have  in  mind  occur  on  pages  155,  196  and  232, 
and  their  general  theme  is  the  familiar  modem  construcdon  of 

Ithe  ‘masses’.  Consider,  for  example,  this: 

Most  men  live  from  moment  to  moment,  with  no  fore¬ 
sight  or  hind-sight.  Immediate  physical  needs  occupy  all 
their  attention,  just  as  with  animals.  The  average  man  is 
distinguished  from  dogs  and  cats  mainly  because  he  looks 
farther  ahead:  he  is  capable  of  worrying  about  his  physical 
needs  of  six  months  hence,  ten  years  hence. 

This  familiar  kind  of  point  (the  animal  connection  is  interesting, 
and  typical;  on  page  196  there  are  ants  and  lice)  is  significant 
here  because  it  is  put  down  with  such  casual  certainty;  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be  argued  about,  it  is  just  known.  But  in  fact 
what  Mr.  Wilson  thinks  he  knows  about  the  average  man  is 
evidence  only  of  Mr.  Wilson;  evidence  in  fact  of  the  simple, 
and  as  yet  valueless,  outsider. 

Or  take  this,  which  is  even  more  familiar: 

These  men  travelling  down  to  the  City  in  the  morning, 
reading  their  newspapers  or  staring  at  advertisements 
above  the  opposite  seats,  they  have  no  doubt  of  who  they 
are  .  .  .  They  have  aims,  these  men,  some  of  them  very 
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distant  aims:  a  new  car  in  three  years,  a  house  at  Surbiton 
in  five;  but  an  aim  b  not  an  ideal.  They  are  not  play¬ 
actors.  They  change  their  shirts  every  day,  but  never 
their  conception  of  themselves  .  .  .  These  men  are  in 
prison:  that  b  the  Outsider’s  verdict.  They  are  quite 
contented  in  prison  —  caged  animab  who  have  never 
known  freedom;  but  it  is  prison  all  the  same.  And  the 
Outsider?  He  b  in  prison  too  ..  .but  he  knows  it ..  .  And, 
of  course,  the  final  revelation  comes  when  you  look  at 
these  City-men  on  the  train;  for  you  realize  that  for  them, 
the  business  of  escaping  b  complicated  by  the  fact  that 
they  think  they  are  the  prison. 
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Well,  of  course,  we  have  all  read  East  Cokery  and  know  what  to 
think  about  our  fellow-passengers  when  we  travel  by  tube.  But 
it  b  still  alarming  that  thb  kind  of  stale  cant  should  be  offered, 
and  accepted,  as  a  serious  discussion  of  the  condition  of  man. 
It  b  so  general,  though,  thb  seeing  of  men  in  block  form,  as 
‘masses’,  that  it  b  easy  to  imderstand  why  Mr.  Wilson  thought 
he  could  write  it  down  without  argument.  When  we  reaUzc 
thb,  we  are  in  a  position  to  add  a  comment  on  the  general 
‘outsider’  formula. 

There  are  in  fact  no  masses,  whether  of  City-men  or  plumb¬ 
ers;  there  are  only  ways  of  seeing  people  as  masses.  If  this  b 
not  obvious  in  itself,  we  must  invite  ourselves  to  remember  that, 
to  other  people,  we  also  are  masses;  we  also  read,  stare,  have 
aims,  and  worry  about  physical  needs.  If  we  know  that  we  do 
more,  we  have  to  ask  whether  this  will  be  evident  to  the  young 
man  in  the  comer-seat,  who  may  imagine  himself  to  have  some 
final  revelation  when  he  looks  at  us.  (If  only  we  could  tell  him 
that  we,  also,  are  looking  at  him!)  A  student  once  wrote  an 
essay  for  me,  in  which  she  described  the  drab,  mindless  masses, 
whom  she  had  seen  with  particular  clarity  while  waiting  for 
her  husband  at  a  station:  hb  train  was  late,  and  crowds  of 
unknown  people  poured  out  at  her,  but  not  the  person  she 
wanted.  Unfortunately,  she  mentioned  the  station,  the  day, 
and  the  dme,  and  I  had  to  admit  that  I  had  arrived  on  a  train 
during  that  period,  and  had  poured  out  with  the  others,  mind¬ 
less  and  drab.  Thb  sort  of  admission  makes  a  difference,  if 
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you  try  it,  to  the  formula.  One  remembers,  quickly,  that 
modem  industrial  society  offers  an  unusually  high  number  of 
opportunities  for  just  this  feeling:  of  physical  contiguity  to 
numbers  of  people  whom  we  do  not  and  cannot  know,  so  that 
there  is  a  sharp  contrast  between  our  own  aware  existence, 
and  an  apparently  mindless,  automatic,  virtually  animal,  mass. 
This  is  a  norm  of  the  ‘outsider’  feeling,  which  contemporary 
ideology  rationalizes  with  its  formulae  of  ‘masses’  or  ‘the  man  in 
the  street’  (the  man  in  a  modem  street  is  less  of  a  man,  less 
himself,  there,  than  almost  anywhere  else).  Multiple  trans¬ 
mission,  a  concept  very  difhcult  to  grasp,  is  similarly  rationa¬ 
lized  as  mass  communication.  And  it  is  not,  of  course,  that 
the  feelings  and  the  difficulties  are  not  real;  what  is  important 
is  that  they  can  be  recognized,  and  to  some  extent  controlled, 
unless  we  have  some  other  reason,  personal  or  social,  avowed 
or  unavowed,  for  wishing  to  write  off  as  insignificant  the  major¬ 
ity  of  our  fellow  beings. 

There  are  in  fact  (to  adapt  a  phrase  from  one  of  Mr.  Eliot’s 
plays)  perceptions  of  unreality  and  delusion  that  we  can  go  on 
fiom,  but  some  from  which  we  must  simply,  and  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  return.  The  Outader,  unquestionably,  is  an  aspect  of 
contemporary  man;  but,  while  he  can  begin  almost  anywhere, 
he  can  end  either  as  a  Blake,  or  as  a  Hitler,  or  even  as  a  Mr. 
Podsnap,  and  it  is  the  differences  that  are  important. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  book  needs  criticism  because  it  may,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Sunday  thinkers,  put  into  circulation  yet  another 
simplification  of  the  facts  of  our  common  experience.  The 
facility  of  his  formulation  reminds  me,  ciiriously,  of  the  formu¬ 
lations  of  Christopher  Caudwell  (a  more  extensive  thinker, 
but  one  very  similar  to  him  in  intellectual  method),  and  of 
other  recent  pseudo-Marxists.  The  image  then  was  the 
Fighter,  who  alone  saw  reality,  which  was  hidden  from  the 
deluded  bourgeois,  petit-bourgeois  and  recalcitrant  intel¬ 
lectual.  In  much  the  same  way,  the  image  was  made  out  of  a 
closed  system  of  abstractions,  with  supporting  literary  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  insights  of  a  Marx  or  a  Plekhanov,  like  the  very 
different  insights  of  a  Blake  or  a  Proust,  are  too  important,  in 
the  common  stock  of  experience,  to  be  diluted  or  forced  into  a 
temporary  cry.  The  detail  and  vitality  of  original  work 
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matches  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  life  being  inter* 
preted,  but  the  simplification  has  advantages  in  that  it  can  be 
quickly  taken  up,  and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  as  the 
thing  to  be.  We  may,  I  think,  during  the  next  few  years,  see 
this  happening  to  the  Outsider;  there  are  already  several  such 
whom  it  is  fashionable  to  be  seen  about  with,  and  being  an 
Outsider  (‘just  feeling  that  way’)  may  be  one  of  the  quickest 
ways  to  becoming  an  Insider  and  being  supported  by  the  fixed 
alliance.  It  will  be  a  long  way  from  doubt,  despair  and  the 
struggle  to  communicate,  just  as  the  formula  as  we  have  it  is  a 
long  way  from  significance  and  virtue.  And  this  will  not  be 
wholly,  or  perhaps  even  mainly,  Mr.  Colin  Wilson’s  personal 
fault. 

Raymond  Williams 
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AUDEN’S  (AND  EMPSON’S)  HEIRS 

The  Less  Deceived.  By  Philip  Larkin.  The  Marvell  Press,  6s. 
Brides  of  Reason.  By  Donald  Davie.  Fantasy  Press,  6s. 

AFTER  Dryden  (and  Rochester),  Pope  (and  Gay);  after 
Auden  (and  Empson),  Larkin  (and  Davie).  I  am  proposing 
the  formula  in  all  seriousness,  but  it  is,  of  course,  verbum  sapienti. 
The  parallels  exist,  are  much  more  than  mere  historical  curio¬ 
sities,  may  indeed  work  both  ways  —  a  reading  of  Auden, 
Empson,  Larkin  and  Davie  helping  us  to  re-read  their  Augustan 
prototypes  more  sympathetically  as  well  as  vice  versa  —  but  they 
should  not  be  swallowed  whole.  Auden  is  a  superb  occasional 
poet,  but  he  will  never  write  an  Absalom  and  Acfdtophel.  And, 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  Secular  Masque^  Dryden 
never  wrote  anything  remotely  comparable  to  The  Orators,  the 
work  that  most  decisively  disproves  Robert  Graves’s  contention 
{Essays  in  Criticism,  April  1955,  p.  146)  that  Auden  has  no 
originality.  So  too  with  the  Rochester-Empson  equation.  Both 
of  their  poetries  flaimt  an  arrogant,  ferocious  jusqu'-d-boutisme, 
which  gives  their  best  passages  a  more  distinctively  personal 
flavour  than  those  of  the  humaner,  but  also  more  colourless, 
Dryden  and  Auden.  But  again  the  extremism,  if  similar,  is  not 
the  same.  Rochester  seems  to  have  found  moral  anarchy 
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intellectually  stimulating,  whereas  Empson  gets  the  fun  he  does 
out  of  hb  intellectual  irresponsibility  because  his  morality  is 
impregnable.  I  have  included  Gay  in  the  formula  to  make  it 
clear  that  for  the  moment  no  ambitious  claim  is  being  lodged 
for  Davie’s  ultimate  poetic  status;  Larkin’s  is  another  matter. 

As  a  professional  literary  historian  the  point  that  interests 
me  most  in  these  parallels  is  the  similarity  of  relationship  between 
our  four  contemporaries  and  the  four  Augustans.  As  Pope 
and  Gay  derive  fhim  Dryden  and  Rochester  without  ceasing 
to  be  poets  who  are  different  in  kind  from  their  models,  so 
Larkin  and  Davie,  though  derivative  in  the  same  way,  are 
clearly  writing  a  new  kind  of  poetry  that  is  only  indirectly 
implicit  in  Auden’s  or  Empson’s.  VVhat,  then,  b  the  nature  of 
this  difference,  thb  newness? 

When  Addison  saluted  An  Essay  on  Criticism  in  The  Spectator 
—  with  characteristic  caution  seven  months  after  the  poem  had 
been  published  —  it  was  above  all  because  of  the  ‘Elegance  and 
Perspicuity’  with  which  Pope’s  observations  (‘some  of  them 
uncommon’)  had  been  delivered.  Elegance  and  perspicuity! 
The  words  have  lost  their  original  connotations  today  and  need 
to  be  translated  into  a  more  recent  critical  terminology.  But, 
once  that  b  done,  Addison’s  commendation  b  the  first  thing 
that  must  also  be  said  about  Larkin’s  and  Davie’s  poems. 
They  are  all  —  29  by  Larkin,  27  by  Davie  —  exceptionally  well 
written  (‘elegant’),  and  they  are  also,  like  Pope’s,  uncompli¬ 
cated  by  intruding  s^nnbob  or  suggestions  from  the  unconscious 
mind  (‘perspicuous’).  As  Landor  claimed  for  hb  Hellenics, 
with  some  jmtification  in  spite  of  Davie’s  clever  dbparagement 
them  in  Purity  of  Diction  in  English  Poetry,  ‘they  who  look  into 
it  may  see  through’. 

The  best  way  to  establish  the  kind  of  ‘finish’  and  the  degree 
of  pellucidity  that  Larkin  and  Davie  achieve  will  be  to  quote  a 
representative  specimen  from  each  collection.  Here,  then,  b 
Larkin’s  ‘Maiden  Name’: 

Marrying  left  your  maiden  name  disused. 

Its  five  light  sounds  no  longer  mean  your  face, 

Yoiu-  voice,  and  all  yoiu*  variants  of  grace; 

For  since  you  were  so  thankfully  confused 
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By  law  with  someone  else,  you  cannot  be 
Semantically  the  same  as  that  young  beauty: 

It  was  of  her  that  these  two  words  were  used. 

Now  it’s  a  phrase  applicable  to  no  one, 

Lying  just  where  you  left  it,  scattered  through 
Old  lists,  old  programmes,  a  school  prize  or  two. 

Packets  of  letters  tied  with  tartan  ribbon  — 

Then  is  it  scentless,  weightless,  strengthless,  wholly 
Untruthful?  Try  whispering  it  slowly. 

No,  it  means  you.  Or,  since  you’re  past  and  gone. 

It  means  what  we  feel  now  about  you  then: 

How  beautiful  you  were,  and  near,  and  young. 

So  vivid,  you  might  still  be  there  among 
Those  first  few  days,  unfingermarked  again. 

So  your  old  name  shelters  our  faithfulness, 

Instead  of  losing  shape  and  meaning  less 
With  your  depreciating  luggage  laden. 

I  would  prefer  the  ‘Semantically’  of  line  6  to  be  in  round 
brackets,  but  with  that  trivial  reservation  the  poem  seems  to  me 
to  be  technically  flawless.  The  rather  flat  diction  is  a  necessary 
background  on  which  the  occasional  image  —  ‘tartan  ribbon’, 
‘unfingermarked’  —  makes  its  decisive  critical  reservation.  The 
influence  of  Auden,  or  of  Rilke  via  Auden,  does  not  go  beyond 
the  subject-matter. 

And  here,  as  a  companion  piece,  is  Davie’s  ‘The  Garden 
Party’,  a  poem  only  one  line  shorter  than  Larkin’s,  which  has 
stuck  obstinately  in  my  memory  since  I  met  it  some  yean  ago 
in  the  New  Statesman'. 

Above  a  stretch  of  still  unravaged  weald 
In  our  Black  Country,  in  a  cedar-shade, 

I  found,  shared  out  in  tennis-courts,  a  field 
Where  children  of  the  local  magnates  played. 

And  I  grew  envious  of  their  moneyed  ease 
In  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  unembarrassed  vein. 
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Let  prigs,  I  thought,  fool  others  as  they  please, 

I  only  wish  1  had  my  time  again. 

To  crown  a  situation  as  contrived 
As  any  in  The  Beautiful  and  Damned, 

The  phantom  of  my  earliest  love  arrived. 

(I  shook  absurdly  as  I  shook  her  hand.) 

As  dusk  drew  in  on  cultivated  cries. 

Faces  hung  pearls  upon  a  cedar-bough; 

And  gin  could  blur  the  glitter  of  her  eyes. 

But  it’s  too  late  to  learn  to  tango  now. 

My  father,  of  a  more  submissive  school. 

Remarks  the  rich  themselves  are  always  sad. 

There  is  that  sort  of  equalizing  rule; 

But  theirs  is  all  the  youth  we  might  have  had. 

The  link  between  the  two  poems,  and  also  with  the  best  of 
Auden  and  Empson,  is  the  progress  towards  a  generalization. 
A  wife’s  maiden  name  is  not  just  a  sentimental  fact;  it  has,  once 
you  start  thinking  about  it,  a  human  function  too.  And  so 
Larkin  works  his  way  through  the  sentimental  premises  to 
the  logical  conclusion  of  the  poem’s  last  three  lines.  Davie’s 
poem  evolves  in  much  the  same  way.  Beginning  from  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience  (a  particular  intellectual’s  envious  resentment 
of  the  idleness  of  the  idle  rich),  it  finally  resolves  itself  into  a 
rationale  of  class-hatred:  it  is  natural  for  the  poor  to  hate  the 
rich  because  the  rich  seem  permanently  young  to  them,  whereas 
the  poor  seem  to  themselves  to  have  no  real  youth  at  all.  In 
both  poems,  therefore,  the  progression  is  from  raw  emotion  to 
its  catharsis  in  a  generalization  about  human  relationships,  that 
is  to  say,  from  attachment  to  detachment.  It  is  this  movement 
—  repeated  in  a  number  of  impressively  different  ways  in  the  two 
collections  —  that  gives  Larkin’s  and  Davie’s  poetry  its  peculiar 
quality,  to  me  a  peculiarly  attractive  one,  of  ‘coolness’.  The 
emotional  crises,  the  sentimental  outpours,  and  the  aesthetic 
dtillations  are  all,  one  feels,  under  control.  They  have  not 
been  denied  or  repressed,  they  are  still  there  —  but  included 
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and  co-ordinated  in  a  rational  system  of  human  values  and 
obligations. 

In  Pope  and  Gay  the  Augustan  rationalizations  of  personal 
and  social  experience  achieved  a  somewhat  similar  equipoise. 
Neither  Dryden  nor  Rochester  have  the  same  degree  of 
attached  detachment,  that  of  a  moral  and  technical  tight-rope 
walk,  which  characterizes  The  Rape  of  the  Lock  and  The  Beggar's 
Opera.  Dryden  is  too  profuse  altogether,  as  well  as  being  too 
uninvolved  emotionally  (genial  contempt  is  perhaps  the  only 
feeling  that  rings  absolutely  true),  and  Rochester  is  too  in¬ 
volved,  too  savage,  too  fragmentary.  I  seem  to  detect  a  similar 
unbalance  in  both  Auden  and  Empson.  In  Auden  we  are  often 
uncomfortably  aware  either  of  a  disconcerting  ‘warmness’  (the 
Coimade’s  handshake  is  unpleasantly  sticky),  or  ebe  of  the 
opposite  extreme  —  the  brilliant  lecturer  doing  hb  stuff.  The 
Empsonian  unbalance  b,  of  course,  different.  But,  if  he  resists 
the  temptation  to  a  too  facile  sentiment  or  a  too  abstract 
generalization,  he  often  tends  to  succumb  to  generalizations 
that  are  fundamentally  frivolous  (‘The  heart  of  standing  is  you 
cannot  fly’),  or  ebe  to  what  should  be  points  of  departure  instead 
of  conclusions  (‘It  b  the  waste  that  kilb’). 

I  find  Larkin  and  Davie  immensely  worth  reading,  not 
because  their  poems  are  better  than  Auden’s  or  Empson’s  (they 
aren’t),  but  becauk  they  have  had  the  intelligence  to  leam 
from  their  elders’  occasional  mbtakes.  Like  Pope  and  Gay,  in 
their  relation  to  Dryden,  the  youngest  poets  have  become  more 
‘correct’.  We  may  prefer  the  careless,  prolific  genius  (Dryden, 
Auden)  and  the  irresponsible  dare-devil  (Rochester,  Empson). 
The  1 930s  were  more  exciting  perhaps  than  the  1950s.  But 
what  the  1950s  require  b  another  Pope  or  Gay.  ‘Late,  very  late, 
correctness  grew  our  care.’ 

Here  at  any  rate  are  two  volumes  that  the  disinterested  lover 
of  English  poetry  will  want  to  acquire  immediately.  Their 
possession  b  as  good  a  cultural  litmus  test  as  any  I  can  think  of. 
You,  Dear  Sir,  reposing  in  your  professorial  chair,  is  that 
impeccable  taste  you  are  so  proud  of  grown  rusty?  Can  you 
stiU  recognize  genius  when  it  comes  along?  Come,  buy,  come, 
buy. 


F.  W.  Bateson 
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AN  HONOURABLE  FAILURE? 

A  History  of  Modem  Criticism,  ly^o-igso.  By  Ren£  Wellek. 
4  vols.  Vol.  I:  The  Later  Eighteenth  Century',  vol.  II;  The 
Romantic  Age.  London,  1955.  Jonathan  Cape,  3s.  the 
set  of  two. 

I  THIS  is  only  the  third  history  of  literary  criticism  in  English, 
f  All  three  are  incomplete:  Saintsbury’s  History  of  Criticism  (1900- 
I  04)  for  us  if  not  for  him,  since  it  stop>s  when  he  did  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  century  —  nearer  to  the  beginning  of  the 
t  story,  by  the  way,  than  he  can  ever  have  imagined.  J.  W.  H. 

;  Atkins’s  English  Literary  Criticism  (1943-51),  a  more  laborious 

I  attempt  though  restricted  to  one  literature,  was  interrupted  by 
death  before  it  cculd  advance  beyond  1800.  And  now,  as  if  we 
are  never  to  have  the  whole  story.  Professor  Wellek  of  Yale  has 
chosen  to  begin  his  history  with  the  year  1 750,  thereby  chopping 
off  the  first  hundred  years  of  continuous  critical  activity  in 
England  which  begins,  if  it  can  be  said  to  begin  anywhere,  with 
the  Davenant-Hobbes  debate  of  1650. 

!  Not  that  his  main  concern  is  with  English  criticism.  The 
scope  of  his  history,  like  Saintsbury’s,  is  European:  German, 
EngUsh,  French  and  Italian  in  the  first  two  volumes,  with 
Spamsh,  Russian  and  American  promised  for  volumes  III  and 
IV.  That  so  much  can  be  called  a  subject  at  all  remains  to  be 
proved;  the  historian  of  criticism  who  attempts  so  much  stands 
i  or  falls  on  his  ability  to  be  a  critic  in  his  own  right  and  to  know 
I  what  to  leave  out.  A  first  test,  therefore,  is  his  Table  of  Contents 
where  delicate  balances  have  to  be  struck,  and  I  should  say  at 
the  outset  that  Wellek  passes  this  first  test  well.  He  has  the 
courage  to  see  that,  though  there  is  no  German  (or  European) 

I  critic  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  to  equal  Johnson,  it  b  in 
German  and  not  in  EngUsh  or  French  criticism  that  the  pioneer 
work  b  being  done  in  this  period,  and  he  awards  the  Germans 
(Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe,  Kant  and  SchiUer)  nearly  half  of 
volume  I  (113  pp.),  with  54  pages  to  the  EngUsh  (half  to 
Johnson,  half  to  the  rest),  48  to  Voltaire,  Diderot  and  the  other 
I  French  critics,  and  a  brief  chapter  to  the  Italians.  The  German 
I  emphasis  is  justified  in  volume  II,  even  from  a  strictly  EngUsh 
'  viewpoint,  because  of  Coleridge’s  key  position  in  the  story; 
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the  Schlcgcls,  Schelling,  Novalis,  Jean  Paul,  the  Grimms  and 
so  on  make  up  half  the  volume  (165  pp.)*  with  80  pages  to  the 
English  (the  quarterly  reviewers,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge, 
Hazlitt,  Lamb,  Keats  and  Shelley),  a  mere  45  pages  for  the 
French  romantics,  and  another  brief  chapter  on  the  Italians. 

So  far  for  the  shape  of  the  book,  and  so  far  so  good.  Now  for 
the  subject  itself.  I  have  said  that  it  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  ‘modem  criticism,  1750-1950’  is  a  subject  at  all.  I 
happen  to  think  it  is  not,  at  least  not  as  Wellek  tmderstands  it, 
but  I  should  say  at  once  that  the  question  is  not  essentially  one 
of  termini  and  dates.  We  may  readily  concede  to  an  historian 
the  right  to  begin  and  end  where  he  pleases,  like  a  butcher  with 
a  string  of  sausages  —  the  more  so  in  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
imperfecdy  chronicled  and  slightly  occult,  where  periods  are 
not  ready-made  and  wait  to  be  demonstrated.  But  one  element 
we  do  demand  of  any  history  is  continuity,  a  sense  of  causation 
and  growth.  And  this,  J  believe,  the  history  of  literary  criticism 
in  the  all-inclusive  sense  adopted  by  Wellek  does  not  and  cannot 
possess.  Here  Ls  Wellek’s  own  definition  of  his  subject: 

The  term  ‘criticisin’  I  shall  interpret  broadly  to  mean  not 
only  judgments  of  individual  books  and  authors,  ‘judicial’ 
criticism,  practical  criticbm,  evidences  of  literary  taste, 
but  mainly  what  has  been  thought  about  the  principles 
and  theory  of  literature,  its  nature,  its  creation,  its  function, 
its  effects,  its  relations  to  the  other  activities  of  man,  its 
kinds,  devices  and  techniques,  its  origins  and  hbtory  (I,  v). 

The  language  b  dilute,  and  it  b  perhaps  unfair  (and  unwise) 
to  expect  it  to  mean  what  it  says.  If  we  did  we  should 
certainly  want  to  know  whether  the  author  seriously  supposes 
hb  book  to  be,  among  other  things,  anything  approaching  a 
history  of  ‘evidences  of  literary  taste’  —  taste  being  a  vastly 
wider  field  of  study  than  criticbm  at  its  widest  extent  and  one 
to  which  criticbm  b  no  more  than  a  highly  unreliable  witness. 
But  some  sense  the  passage  must  have,  even  if  we  have  to  read 
the  book  to  find  out  what  it  b;  and  my  own  interpretation  of  it 
b  that  the  word  ‘mainly’  should  be  taken  at  its  face-value  and 
that  Wellek  conceives  the  hbtory  of  criticbm  as  being  primarily 
the  hbtory  of  aesthetic  theory  applied  to  or  arising  from  the 
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Study  of  literature  and  as  being  only  incidentally  concerned 
with  literary-historical  research,  evaluation,  commentary, 
verbal  anlysis  and  the  rest.  This  would  be  a  definition  indeed, 
but  I  hasten  to  say  that  it  is  based  on  nothing  more  than  an 
unverifiable  impression  that  in  this  history  the  emphasis  lies 
here  —  the  History  does  in  fact  include  much  besides.  I  hesitate 
to  father  such  a  definition  on  Wellek  himself,  the  more  so  since 
he  is  part-author  of  The  Theory  of  Literature  (1949),  a  hand-book 
with  a  notably  neo-critical  flavour.  But  the  fact  b  that  no 
interpretation  of  Wellek’s  own  definition  will  stand  up  to 
examination  in  the  light  of  the  History  itself.  The  book  is  simply 
an  attempt  to  write  an  account  of  everything  which  Wellek 
considers  to  have  been  memorably  written  about  literature  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States  during  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
His  method  is  seen  at  its  best  in  the  chapter  on  Coleridge.  It  is 
true  some  of  his  best  points  there  have  already  been  made,  and  I 
think  more  vividly,  twenty-five  years  ago  in  his  first  book  Kant  in 
England  ( 1 93 1 ) ;  in  that  book  he  charged  Coleridge  with  ‘a  funda¬ 
mental  lack  of  real  philosophical  individuality’  (p.  66)  and  went 
on:  ‘Coleridge  has  little  insight  into  the  incompatibility  of  differ¬ 
ent  trends  of  thought . . .  [His]  structure  has  here  a  storey  from 
Kant,  there  a  part  of  a  room  from  Schelling,  there  a  roof  from 
Anglican  theology’  (p.  67).  ‘Structure’,  of  course,  means  philo¬ 
sophical  structure,  and  Wellek  was  then  considering  Coleridge 
not  as  a  literary  critic  but  as  a  post-Kantian  philosopher.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  he  fails  to  shift  his  emphasis  as  much  as  he  should  when 
he  comes  to  consider  Coleridge  as  part  of  a  history  of  modem 
criticism.  Nobody,  I  think,  has  ever  claimed  Coleridge  as  a 
great  philosopher  in  his  own  right,  though  it  may  be  that 
Richards  and  Read  in  using  him  as  a  foremnner  of  modem 
theory  have  awakened  some  false  expectations.  Wellek  lists 
Coleridge’s  established  plagiarisms  (II,  152-7),  and  the  Ust  is 
in  place  here  —  but  the  plagiarisms  are  all  established,  and 
he  does  not  attempt  to  extend  the  charge.  Again,  it  may  be 
agreed  that  he  has  done  a  useful  service  in  repeating  his  insis¬ 
tence  that  though  Coleridge’s  motives  in  plagiarism  were 
probably  pure  he  cannot  for  this  reason  be  given  the  credit  for 
ideas  borrowed  from  other  sources,  often  word  for  word.  But 
w  much  conceded  I  think  he  is  still  missing  the  point  when  he 
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limits  Coleridge’s  achievement  to  one  of  mediation  (II,  151) 
and  synthesis:  ‘Coleridge  combines  the  ideas  he  derived  from 
Germany  in  a  personal  way,  and  he  combines  them  moreover 
with  elements  of  the  eighteenth-century  tradition  of  neoclass¬ 
icism  and  British  empiricism’  (II,  158).  The  recipe  was 
Coleridge’s,  in  fact,  but  not  the  ingredients.  I  do  not  believe 
this  charge  to  be  as  grave  as  it  sounds.  After  all,  the  originality 
of  a  critic  ought  never  to  be  subjected  to  tests  of  this  chemical 
kind.  Critics  exist  to  purvey  ideas  as  much  as  to  create  them, 
and  if  some  of  their  ideas,  or  even  all  of  them,  can  be  traced 
back  to  sources  beyond  themselves  there  is  still  the  much 
larger  question  of  good  salesmanship  to  be  considered.  Even 
if  we  could  reduce  Eliot’s  critical  achievement  to  a  set  of 
doctrines  and  trace  all  of  them  back  to  T.  E.  Hulme,  Gourmont 
and  what  not  it  would  still  be  clear  that  he  is  a  better  critic 
than  any  of  them.  The  analogy  fits  Coleridge  well  enough:  his 
achievement  was  the  application  of  profound  ideas  to  the 
predicament  of  English  poetry  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  His  analysis  of  Wordworth’s  language  in  the  second 
half  of  the  Biographia  Literaria  and  parts  of  the  Shakespeare 
lectures  still  seem  to  me  as  criticism  far  ahead  of  anything  I 
know  of  in  Schelling,  though  Schiller  and  Jean  Paul  have  better 
claims  to  be  considered  his  equal  in  the  held. 

All  this  hardly  opens  the  account  of  the  new  History,  but  it 
will  have  to  do.  I  should  add  that  the  indexes,  which  are  likely 
to  be  used  as  often  as  the  book  itself,  seem  to  be  excellent.  The 
chronological  tables  appended  to  each  volume  would  have 
been  more  instructive  if  they  had  been  combined  into  a  single 
table  instead  of  being  divided  country  by  coimtry. 

Georoe  Watson 

Oxford. 


THE  BRONZE  HORSEMAN 
Pushkin's  *  Bronze  Horseman':  The  Story  of  a  Masterpiece.  By 
Waclaw  Lednicki.  University  of  California  Publications: 
Slavic  Studies,  volume  I.  Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  1955. 
$2.50. 

TO  combine  strong  feeling  with  detachment  is  characteristic  of 
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some  Riissian  writers.  Pushkin  in  The  Bronze  Horseman  (1833), 
hb  most  fascinating  poem,  attains  just  that  balance  desired  by 
Coleridge,  of  ‘judgment  ever  awake  and  steady  self-possession, 
with  enthusiasm  and  feeling  profound  or  vehement’.  His  poem 
runs  to  less  than  five  hundred  lines,  perfect  in  their  ease  and 
vitality;  yet  it  harmonises  a  bewildering  mass  of  preoccupations, 
resolving  a  crisis  that  was  personal  and  to  a  less  degree  ideo¬ 
logical.  Among  the  themes  that  can  be  abstracted  from  this 
poem  are:  the  role  of  Peter  the  Great  in  Russian  hbtory;  the 
tragic  shadow  over  his  capital,  St.  Petersburg,  which  had  been 
imposed  by  an  act  of  will  upon  foreign  soil;  the  ‘international 
I  theme’  of  Russia,  Poland  and  the  West  (Mr.  Lednicki  has 
written  a  book  on  this  subject) ;  the  conflict  between  state  and 
individual,  or  between  historical  necessity  and  the  claim  of 
the  private  citizen  to  his  own  happiness;  order  and  against  it 
the  violence  of  insurgent  nature,  and  the  disorder  of  madness; 
the  notion  that  every  advance  must  have  its  victims.  Belinsky 
saw  the  poem  as  the  expression  of  one  dominant  idea,  that  of 
historical  necessity;  but  Mr.  Lednicki  wisely  quotes  an  obser¬ 
vation  of  Tolstoy’s  about  the  meaning  of  Arma  Karenina.  The 
ideas  of  hb  novel,  Tobtoy  affirmed,  cannot  be  taken  singly; 
their  value  is  in  their  connection  —  ‘that  endless  labyrinth  of 
connections  in  which  consbts  the  essence  of  art’.  The  Bronze 
Horseman,  because  it  holds  in  play  the  conflicting  views  of  a  fine 
intelligence,  creates  a  moment  of  truth  transcending  the  age. 
Pushkin,  unlike  Evgeny  in  his  poem,  was  not  sent  mad  by  hb 
lufferings;  he  contained  them  by  proper  statement. 

A  legitimate  poem,  according  to  Coleridge,  b  one  ‘the  parts 
of  which  mutually  support  and  explain  each  other’.  The 
Bronze  Horseman,  following  Pushkin’s  practice,  has  an  obvious 
symmetry;  like  the  beauty  of  St.  Petersburg  in  Pushkin’s  phrase 
it  is  ‘severe  and  graceful’,  or  —  to  render  a  little  freely  the  Janus 
effect  of  the  twin  adjectives  strogiy,  stroyny  —  *acvcrc,  serene’. 
The  prelude  shows  the  figure  of  Peter,  surveying  the  Finnbh 
swamps  where  he  will  plant  hb  capital.  Hb  thoughts  are 
public,  imperial:  ‘Here  will  a  city  be  founded  .  . .  Here  nature 
has  decreed  we  strike  through  a  window  on  Europe  .  .  .’  Hb 
‘creation’  in  granite  and  iron,  a  city  of  pride  and  fashion  and 
I  military  splendour,  b  then  celebrated  by  Pushkin.  But  there  b 
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a  distant  threat  to  this  massive  order,  a  hint  of  the  river  breaking 
its  ice,  of  the  Finnish  waves  unreconciled  to  their  bondage. 

From  this  panegyiic  Pushkin  enters  upon  his  tale,  in  two 
cantos.  In  Novem.ber  1824  an  obscure  government  clerk, 
descendant  like  Pushkin  of  a  once  famous  family,  awakes  after 
a  stormy  night  to  see  the  Neva  in  flood,  and  the  girl  with  whom 
he  intends  to  live  en  petit  bourgeois  menaced  on  the  other  bank 
by  the  inundation.  Distraught  with  anguish  he  finds  himself 
seated  on  a  stone  lion,  gazing  over  a  waste  of  waters  at  the  back 
of  Falconet’s  siatue, 

with  extended  arm 
The  idol  on  a  horse  of  bronze. 

This  confrontation  of  an  agonized  lover  with  the  imperturbable 
effigy  of  Peter  ends  the  first  canto.  The  flood  subsides;  and 
order  returns  to  the  town.  But  Evgeny  on  discovering  that 
Parasha’s  house  has  b«en  swept  away  goes  out  of  his  mind. 
Forsaking  all  he  lives  in  blank  destitution,  like  Jo  the  crossing- 
sweeper  of  Bleak  House;  he  is  stoned  by  the  children,  lashed  by 
coachmen  for  not  seeing  the  road.  At  the  end  of  summer  one 
night  he  again  finds  himself  near  Peter’s  statue.  A  terrible 
lucidity  comes  upon  him;  he  recognizes  in  Peter  the  cause  of 
lus  tragedy  and  in  a  whisper  curses  the  ‘miracle-working 
builder’.  To  his  terror  the  statue  seems  to  ride  down  and 
pursue  him  with  thundering  hooves  of  bronze  round  and  round 
the  moonlit  city.  Thenceforward  whenever  he  passes  the  statue 
Evgeny  cringes  in  submission.  The  poem  ends  where  it  began, 
in  the  desolate  landscape  around  St.  Petersburg.  On  a  bare 
island  is  found  a  wrecked  wooden  house;  across  its  threshold 
the  corpse  of  Evgeny.  He  is  buried  in  Christian  charity. 

What  does  the  poet  intend  by  this  lurid  tale?  In  the  face  of 
tragedy  he  wishes  to  convey  an  attitude,  not  of  serenity  — 
possible  only  for  saints  or  philistines  —  but  of  self-command. 
The  adamant  of  his  poem  is  in  its  technical  discipline,  gained 
by  searching  revision.  All  subjective  pathos  was  purged  away. 
One  slight  example  will  show  this.  In  earlier  drafts  the  island 
of  Evgeny’s  death  was  visited  by  a  ‘dreamer’ .  But  the  ‘dreamer’, 
like  the  ‘fnend  of  mankind’  encountered  in  Pushkin’s  youthful 
verse,  wafts  in  an  easy  pathos.  Finally  the  ‘dreamer’  was 
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expelled,  and  his  place  taken  by  a  cfttnovnik,  the  bureaucrat 
boadng  on  Sunday,  a  figure  natural  and  indifferent  like  the 
fisherman  who  lands  there,  not  to  dream  but  to  cook  his  supper. 

To  appreciate  Pushkin’s  attitude  we  must  reckon  with  the 
forces  that  compelled  the  poem;  these  Mr.  Lednicki  presents 
exhaustively  in  his  closely  packed  monograph.  Believing  that 
no  interpretation  can  be  exclusive  or  final,  he  seeks  as  a  literary 
historian  to  satisfy  no  more  than  the  present  generadon.  His 
task  was  to  set  out  all  the  consideradons  in  Pushkin’s  mind 
when  he  wrote  the  poem;  to  give  its  wider  historical  context, 
and  to  trace  the  pattern  of  The  Bronze  Horseman  as  it  appears  to 
a  careful  contemporary  mind. 

Behind  Pushkin  in  the  first  place  stands  Mickiewicz,  in  exile 
firom  his  nadve  Poland  at  the  end  of  the  1820s,  when  he  met 
Pushkin  —  newly  returned  from  exile  —  in  St.  Petersburg.  He 
left  Russia  before  the  Polish  rising  of  1830-31,  when  their 
fiiendship  was  put  to  a  severe  strain  by  opposing  loyaldes. 
Pushkin  wrote  two  or  three  declamatory  poems  which  aligned 
him  with  the  autocracy;  Mickiewicz  replied  in  a  group  of 
poems  forming  part  of  his  long  work  Forefathers^  Eve.  In  these 
he  sadrized  St.  Petersburg,  predicted  its  fall,  and  spoke  of 
Peter’s  statue  reining  the  horse  above  the  abyss  in  a  frozen 
cascade  of  tyranny.  It  is  to  Pushkin,  sharing  a  cloak  with  him 
at  the  foot  of  Peter’s  statue,  that  he  attributes  the  sendment: 

But  freedom  soon  will  dazzle  like  the  sun, 

A  western  wind  relax  the  frozen  land  — 

Will  the  cascade  of  tyranny  then  stand? 

One  purpose  of  The  Bronzje  Horseman  was  to  cotmter  Mickie- 
wicz’s  polemic  by  celebradng  St.  Petersburg,  and  by  endiung 
his  whole  theme  of  oppression  with  a  broader  significance:  it  is 
not  only  the  subject  peoples  who  have  to  bear  with  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  Peter’s  will.  For  many  years  Pushkin  had  medi¬ 
tated  on  the  activides  and  character  of  Peter.  His  view  could 
be  whole-hearted  neither  in  prsuse  nor  blame.  He  saw  on  the 
one  hand  Peter  at  his  work-bench,  dedicated  to  the  transforma- 
don  of  Russia,  inspired  captain  of  his  people;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  principal  landowner  in  Russia,  savage  and  arbitrary.  On 
personal  grounds  he  could  neither  love  nor  hate  Peter:  his  own 
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family  had  decayed  through  opposition  to  Peter,  and  one  n 
Pushldn  had  been  hanged  by  him;  whereas  Pushkin’s  mother’s  v 

family  owed  their  rise  to  the  protection  shown  by  Peter  to  his  e 

African  godchild,  Hannibal,  the  poet’s  ancestor.  St.  Petersburg  v 

too  attracted  him  by  its  austere  splendour  and  fashionable  life;  r 

yet  he  was  fretted  by  bondage  to  the  court,  and  compelled  to  1 
watch  his  vain  and  beautiful  wife  coquetting  with  Peter’s 
descendant,  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  Pushkin’s  relations  with 
his  sovereign  were  hopelessly  complicated.  Nicholas  became 
his  personal  censor,  advanced  him  money,  and  put  him  into 
page’s  uniform.  The  madness  of  Evgeny  is  more  poignant  still 
if  we  identify  him  with  Pushkin  (there  is  some  warrant  for  this) 
hounded  by  the  autocracy,  and  shortly  to  perish  in  a  duel 
seeking  to  clear  his  wife’s  name.  Further,  Evgeny’s  futile 
protest  bears  some  relation  to  the  Decembrist  rising,  which  took 
place  on  the  same  square,  a  year  after  the  flood,  and  as  a  result 
of  which  many  of  Pushkin’s  associates  were  condemned  to 
Siberian  mines. 

Pushkin’s  feat  in  The  Bronze  Horseman  was  to  establish  a  true 
relation  between  so  many  fragments  of  circumstance.  He  gives  1 
his  own  predicament  the  dignity  of  myth  —  complete  in  itself, 
yet  capable,  as  Russian  literature  can  witness,  of  further  growth. 

Order  is  found  through  contrast  and  correspondence:  the  living 
Peter  seen  motionless  as  if  a  statue,  the  bronze  statue  brought 
to  life;  Peter  on  his  bronze  horse,  Evgeny  on  his  stone  lion, 
inflexible  metal  and  petrified  flesh  and  blood;  the  protest  of 
Evgeny  against  Peter’s  rule,  the  more  terrible  uprising  of  the 
river;  the  order  that  Peter  creates,  the  havoc  Evgeny  witnesses; 
Evgeny’s  clairvoyance  at  the  height  of  madness  —  his  only  act 
of  generalization.  The  Bronze  Horseman  glorifies  in  exultant 
verse  the  creative  energy  of  Peter;  and  Peter  it  is  who  prevails. 

But  Evgeny  has  the  final  tribute,  and  with  the  years  Evgeny 
has  grown  more  prominent,  the  ‘little  man’  ridden  down  by 
the  bronze  hooves  and  silenced,  but  given  his  hearing  in 
literature,  the  supreme  court  of  appeal. 

The  Bronze  Horseman  is  important  for  many  reasons.  It  has 
often  been  judged  the  greatest  Russian  poem;  it  reveals  the 
mind  of  an  exquisite  writer  in  the  fullness  of  his  powers,  and  at 
a  moment  of  tragic  stress;  it  is  deeply  national  —  ‘one  of  the 
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most  enlightening  things’,  according  to  Edmund  Wilson,  ‘ever 
written  about  Russia  by  a  Russian’  —  and  with  relevance  keen 
enough  for  our  own  day.  In  translation,  like  most  of  Pushkin’s 
verse,  it  is  disappointing.  Oliver  Elton  has  made  a  pianoforte 
rendering  of  the  concerto;  Wilson  in  The  Triple  Thinkers  (where 
he  discusses  the  poem  briefly)  tried  to  achieve  its  effect  in 
I  iambic  prose.  But  the  poetry  is  inalienably  Russian.  Pushkin 
j  satisfies  even  the  inexpert  foreign  ear  by  his  perfection  of  tone 
[  and  the  finality  of  his  workmanship.  Conviction  grows  on  us 
that  The  Bronze  Horseman  is  permanent,  a  flawless  poem  of 

i  exceptional  purity  and  strength.  And  after  reading  it  we  are 
prepared  to  admit  Turgenev’s  seemingly  extravagant  claim  for 
the  Russian  language,  that  in  ‘wealth,  power,  logic  and  beauty 
r  of  form’  it  comes  second  only  to  classical  Greek. 

[  These  qualities  were  first  realized  by  Pushkin,  and  in  The 
'  Bronze  Horseman  he  offers  what  Arnold  admired  in  a  very 
different  poet,  ‘profound  truth  of  subject  with  profound  truth 
of  execution’. 

I  Henry  Gifford 

I  Bristol  University. 
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The  Critical  Forum 

SIR  THOMAS  WYATT’S  USE  OF 
THE  LOVE  CONVENTION 

THE  main  object  of  this  article  is  to  throw  light  on  one  of 
Wyatt’s  greatest  and  most  extraordinary  poems,  ‘They  fle  from 
me  that  sometyme  did  me  seke’.  A  secondary  aim  is  to  make  a 
sUght  additional  contribution  to  Prof.  D.  W.  Harding’s  recent 
illuminating  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  Wyatt’s  life 
at  court  and  the  love  convention  within  which  he  wrote.  (In 
the  Pelican  The  Age  of  Chaucer  ed.  Boris  Ford.)  Thirdly,  it 
offers  a  comment  on  those  ‘dramatic’  and  ‘manly’  qualities 
conspicuous  in  many  of  Wyatt’s  love  poems. 

His  sadres  and  transladons  of  the  Psalms  apart,  most  of 
Wyatt’s  poems  fit  into  one  of  three  categories:  (I)  Those  which 
are  love  poems,  and  cannot  reasonably  be  considered  anything 
else.  (II)  Those  which  relate  directly  to  incidents  in  his  own 
life,  and  are  not  love  poems.  (Ill)  Poems  where  it  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  obvious  to  the  reader  whether  he  b  faced  with  a  love 
poem  or  a  poem  of  category  II,  e.g.  (using  the  numbers 
assigned  to  them  in  Prof.  Kenneth  Muir’s  edition)  Nos.  39,  84, 
92,  172,  175,  188,  190,  and  also  37,  ‘They  fle  from  me  that 
sometyme  did  me  seke’. 

The  difficulty  with  No.  39,  the  first  mentioned  of  these  poems 
of  category  III,  b  that,  although  in  other  respects  it  reads  like 
a  love  poem,  it  has  ‘they’  where  one  woxild  expect  ‘she’: 

Patience,  do  what  they  will 
To  worke  me  woo  or  spite. 

The  same  b  true  of  No.  84,  in  stanza  four,  for  instance,  though 
in  stanza  five,  to  complicate  matters,  the  poet  addresses  himself 
to  ‘my  dere’.  No.  92  can  be  read  as  the  complaint  of  an 
unrequited  lover,  until  it  b  remembered  that  in  May  the  poet 
was  twice  imprisoned,  when  new  meaning  b  acquired  by  such 
lines  as: 

In  May  my  welth  and  eke  my  liff,  I  say, 

.  Have  stonde  so  oft  in  such  perplexitie. 
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I  No.  1 72  is  related  by  Prof.  Muir,  in  a  footnote  on  p.  235  of  his 
I  edition,  to  the  period  of  Wyatt’s  disgrace  following  the  execu- 

Idon  of  Thomas  CromweU.  Yet  F.  M.  Padelford  {Early 
Sixteenth  Century  Lyrics)  takes  it  as  a  love  poem,  presumably 
on  the  evidence  of  1.  25,  which  asks  for  the  advice  of  ‘yowe 
lovers’.  Tottel  takes  both  No.  175  and  No.  188  as  the  com- 
pljunts  of  lovers,  and  while  there  b  nothing  in  either  poem 
to  warrant  this  supposition,  on  the  other  hand  there  b  nothing 
positively  to  contradict  it.  In  No.  190  we  again  find  the  third 
person  plural,  where,  in  a  love  poem,  we  should  expect  the 
singular. 

A  desire  to  disguise  the  real  meaning,  and  make  what  b 
personal  appear  conventional,  may  be  part  of  the  explanation 
of  the  difficulty  of  these  poems.  No  doubt  it  could  be  dangerous 
to  express  too  openly  one’s  pain  at  treatment  received  from 
those  in  power,  and  it  may  be  significant  that,  in  No.  39,  the 
‘they’  of  the  Egerton  (the  MS.  Wyatt  kept  by  him)  becomes 
‘she’  in  the  more  public  Devonshire  MS.: 

I  Padence,  do  what  she  will 

ii 

I  To  worke  me  woo  or  spite. 

It  b  probably  true  also  that  the  poet,  writing  of  hb  own  ex¬ 
perience,  b  tending  to  pour  it  into  a  Petrarchan  mould  because 
thb  b  ready  to  hand. 

In  the  second  and  tlurd  stanzas  of  No.  37,  however,  the  love 
convention  b  too  powerfully  and  dramatically  present  for  either 
of  these  explanations  to  be  satisfying.  Moreover  it  has  become 
too  active  an  ingredient  in  the  poem  to  be  aptly  designated  as 
cither  a  di^uise  or  a  mould.  Once  adopted,  it  seems  not  merely 
to  help  Wyatt  express  his  troubles,  but  to  affect  his  attitude 
towards  them,  so  that  a  poem  whose  first  stanza  was  given 
over  to  a  cry  of  desolation,  ends  in  that  resilient  ‘manliness’ 
found  elsewhere  in  Wyatt’s  love  poetry. 

I  The  first  stanza  of  the  poem: 

I  They  fie  from  me  that  sometyme  did  me  seke 

I  With  naked  fote  stalking  in  my  chambre. 

I  I  have  sene  theim  gentiU  tame  and  meke 

I  That  nowe  are  wyld  and  do  not  remembre 
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That  somctyme  they  put  thcimself  in  daunger 
To  take  bred  at  my  hand;  and  nowe  they  raunge 
Besely  seking  with  a  continuell  chaunge.  .  .  . 

is  closely  related  in  feeling  to  the  following  epigram,  a  personal, 
non-love  poem  of  category  II: 

Luckes,  my  faire  falcon,  and  your  fellowes  all, 

How  well  plesaunt  yt  were  your  libertie! 

Ye  not  for^e  me  that  faire  might  ye  befall. 

But  they  that  somtyme  lykt  my  companye. 

Like  lyse  awaye  from  ded  bodies  thei  crall: 

Loe,  what  a  profe  in  light  adversytie! 

But  ye,  my  birdes,  I  swear  by  all  your  belles. 

Ye  be  my  fryndes,  and  so  be  but  few  elles. 

The  birds  in  this  epigram  are  used  by  the  poet  to  help  express 
his  sense  of  being  forsaken.  But  besides  bringing  out  by  contrast 
the  unfaithfulness  of  humans,  they  also,  by  their  faithfulness, 
lighten  the  poem.  In  ‘They  fle  from  me’,  Wyatt  again  uses 
birds  to  help  express  his  feelings,  only  this  time  the  birds 
themselves  are  unfaithful.  In  fact  they  stand  as  symbols  for  all 
the  unfaithfulness  the  poet  is  subjected  to.  Appropriately,  the 
first  line  is  ambiguous,  and  the  suggestion  of  birds  only  subor¬ 
dinate  to  the  more  general  reference  of  the  line.  ‘They  fle  from 
me  that  sometyme  did  me  seke’  means,  on  its  first  impact,  that 
‘those  who  once  went  out  of  their  way  to  seek  me  out,  now  try 
to  avoid  me’.  It  is  only  when  we  take  ‘fle’  in  its  other  contem¬ 
porary  sense  of  ‘fly’  (cf.  No.  84: 

Who  shall  me  gyve 
Fetherd  wynges  for  to  fle  .  .  .) 

that  we  get  the  suggestion  of  birds,  though  this  is  soon  taken 
up  in  the  ‘tame’  and  ‘wyld’  of  lines  3  and  4,  and  Anally  clinched 
when  we  learn  that  those  who  now  forsake  the  poet  once 

.  .  .  put  theimself  in  daunger 
To  take  bred  at  my  hand  .  .  . 

But  there  is  also  present  in  the  ‘naked  fote’,  ‘stalking’,  ‘chambrc’ 
sequence  of  the  second  line,  a  suggestion  that  the  poet  has  an 
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erode  preoccupadon.  ‘Naked  fote’,  which  is  too  pardcular  to 
harmonize  with  the  general  reference  of  the  first  line,  sdeks 
out  as  being  inappropriate  to  birds,  and  therefore  forces  the 
imaginadon  to  seek  elsewhere  for  a  referent.  ‘Stalking’  suggests 
an  appropriate  stealth.  G.  F.  Nott  compares  Chaucer’s  account 
of  Tarquin’s  stealing  upon  Lucrece: 

And  in  the  nyght  fill  theftly  gan  he  stalke. 

Whan  every  wight  was  to  his  reste  brought 
Ne  no  wight  hadde  of  tresoun  swich  a  thought. 

{Legend  of  Good  Women,  1.  1781  ff) 

The  suggesdon  of  an  erode  preoccupadon  is  soon  confirmed 
in  the  second  stanza,  which  seems,  at  first  glance,  wholly 
devoted  to  an  account  of  one  highly  gradfying  encounter  with 
a  now  unresponsive  lady: 

Thancked  be  fortune,  it  hath  ben  othrewise 
Twenty  tymes  better;  but  ons  in  speciall. 

In  thyn  arraye  after  a  pleasaunt  gyse. 

When  her  lose  gowne  from  her  shoulders  did  fall. 

And  she  me  caught  in  her  armes  long  and  small; 
Therewithal!  swetely  did  me  kysse. 

And  softely  saide,  dere  hert,  howe  like  you  this? 

If  Wyatt  had  any  wider  reference  in  mind,  he  now  seems  wholly 
to  have  submerged  it  under  a  love  story.  On  closer  inspecdon, 
though,  the  submersion  is  seen  not  to  be  total.  The  kiss  can  be 
taken  as  metaphorical,  and  the  ‘she’  who  bestows  it  as  Fortune, 
the  medieval  ‘goddess’  whom  the  poet  thanks  at  the  beginning 
of  the  stanza  (cf.  No.  65: 

Ons  as  me  thought  fortune  me  kyst .  .  .); 

and  if  the  stanza  is  read  in  this  way,  it  sdll  refers  generally  to 
the  predicament  of  the  poet  and  not  just  to  that  of  an  un¬ 
requited  lover.  F.  M.  Padelford,  in  fact,  limits  his  reading  of 
the  stanza  to  this  interpretadon.  Personally,  I  think  that  both 
meanings  are  equally  legidmate,  the  ambigidty  being  important 
to  an  understanding  of  the  poem,  since  it  gives  expression  to  the 
tension  between  the  poet’s  experience  and  the  love  convendon 
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which  is  absorbing  it.  It  points  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
mind  of  the  poet  as  he  composes  the  poem. 

In  the  third  stanza,  apart  from  the  pim  on  ‘kyndely’,  which 
refers,  on  both  levels  ((i)  a  sarcastic  use  of  the  modem  sense; 
(2)  ‘naturally’,  ‘in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  lady’),  to 
the  mistress,  there  are  no  further  ambiguities: 

It  was  no  dreme:  I  lay  brode  waking. 

But  all  is  tomed  thorough  my  gentilnes 
Into  a  straunge  fasshion  of  forsaking; 

And  I  have  leve  to  goo  of  her  goodenes. 

And  she  also  to  use  new  fangilnes. 

But  syns  that  I  so  kyndely  ame  served, 

I  would  fain  knowe  what  she  hath  deserved. 

The  poet  is  now  able  to  focus  his  attention  wholly  upon  the 
imagined  situation  between  the  lover  and  his  mistress,  and  with 
this  settling  of  attention  a  new  mood  asserts  itself.  After  a 
momentary  return  in  the  first  line  to  the  poet’s  present  for¬ 
sakenness,  resilience  sets  in.  Wyatt  begins  to  hit  back.  The 
stanza  moves  on  from  the  irony  of  ‘thorough  my  gentilnes’ 
(the  very  quality,  according  to  the  love  code,  which  ought  to 
have  ensured  his  mistress’s  favour)  to  the  sarcasm  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  lines  (the  point  in  the  fifth  line  is  that  the  lady  now 
has  her  former  lover’s  'leve'  ‘to  use  new  fangilnes’),  and  through 
sarcasm,  to  the  rudeness  of  the  secondary  sense  of  ‘kyndely’ 
and  the  final  quite  tmcourtly  question  as  to  what  are  the  deserts 
of  the  lady. 

Prof.  Harding  says  that,  for  Wyatt, 

the  convention  of  the  love-lament  offered  indirect 
expression  to  a  range  of  feelings  —  depression,  protest  at 
bad  faith,  weariness  from  unrewarded  service  —  that  may 
have  arisen  from  quite  other  sources,  such  as  the  difficulties 
and  disappointments  of  his  diplomatic  work,  fluctuations 
in  the  King’s  regard  for  him,  and  the  hazards  of  his 
position  as  a  courtier  among  intriguing  rivals. 


and  that,  in  many  of  his  poems,  as  in  the  particular  case  of  No. 
84  (another  poem  of  category  III), 
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one  motive  for  writing  is  to  gain  relief  for  his  melancholy 
by  giving  it  external  expression. 

In  resi>ect  of  ‘They  fle  from  me’,  it  seems  possible  to  go  beyond 
both  these  statements.  What  Wyatt  achieves  here  is  a  readjust¬ 
ment  to  his  circumstances  rather  than  just  the  relief  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  readjustment  comes  when  he  is  able  to  take 
over  and  enter  fully  into  the  dramatic  role  of  lover.  The  poet’s 
struggle  to  get  beyond  his  own  troubles  and  to  dramatize  them 
in  this  way,  seems  part  of  the  impulse  behind  the  writing  of 
the  poem,  and  an  important  part  of  its  meaning. 

In  none  of  the  poems  of  category  I  is  this  struggle  to  get  the 
better  of  personal  troubles  by  associating  them  with  a  conven¬ 
tion,  an  analysable  part  of  the  poem’s  meaning,  but,  on  the 
evidence  of  ‘They  fle  from  me’,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
a  desire  to  achieve  this  would  sometimes  at  least  be  part  of 
the  impulse  to  write.  This  desire  succeeds,  to  judge  by  the 
second  and  third  stanzas  of  ‘They  fle  from  me’,  by  exploiting 
the  dramadc  potentialities  of  the  convention;  and  success 
means,  in  terms  of  the  dramatic  role,  the  adopdon  of  a  ‘manly’ 
atdtude  to  the  unfaithful  mistress.  Perhaps  we  have  a  clue  in 
this  poem  to  a  psychological  account  of  those  ‘dramadc’  and 
‘manly’  qualides  so  often  noted  in  the  love  poetry  of  Wyatt. 

J.  D.  Hainsworth 

Fircroft  College,  Boumville, 

Birmingham. 


CRITICISM  AND  BEN  JONSON’S  ‘TO  CELIA’ 

Drinke  to  me,  onely,  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine; 

Or  leaue  a  kisse  but  in  the  cup. 

And  He  not  looke  for  wine. 

The  thirst,  that  from  the  soule  doth  rise. 

Doth  aske  a  drinke  diuine: 

But  might  I  of  iove’s  Nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 
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I  sent  thee,  late,  a  rosie  wreath. 

Not  so  much  honoring  thee. 

As  gluing  it  a  hope,  that  there 
It  could  not  withered  bee. 

But  thou  thereon  didst  onely  breath. 

And  sent’st  it  backe  to  mee: 

Since  when  it  growes,  and  smells,  I  sweare. 

Not  of  it  selfe,  but  thee. 

Ben  Jonson’s  ‘To  Celia’  (the  text  is  from  the  Herford  and 
Simpson  edition  of  Jonson’s  works,  VIII,  io6)  seems  an  easy 
poem  to  understand.  But  a  full  critical  appreciation  of  this 
lyric  —  or  any  other  poem,  for  that  matter  —  may  depend  on 
evidence  not  easily  adduced  from  a  casual  reading.  And  the 
evidence  may  be  of  different  kinds:  linguistic,  historical,  textual, 
or  rhetorical.  The  need  for  co-operation  among  critical 
methods  is  as  urgent  as  the  need  for  humility  and  caution  in 
respect  to  a  poem’s  ‘meaning’.  As  a  partial  demonstration  of 
the  way  in  which  both  needs  may  be  accommodated  to  the  act  of 
critical  judgment,  I  should  like  to  report  on  a  recent  informal 
discussion  (of  several  days’  duration)  among  certain  memben 
of  Stanford  University’s  English  Department  concerning  the 
meaning  of  just  two  lines  from  Jonson’s  ‘To  Celia’ : 

But  might  I  of  iove’s  Nectar  sup, 

I  would  not  change  for  thine. 

Professor  Yvor  Winters  first  posed  our  problem  by  remarking 
that  Jonson’s  ‘Song’  was  a  good  example  of  the  way  in  which 
music  may  sometimes  distort  the  sense  of  a  lyric.  His  idea  was 
that  a  certain  sentimentality  in  the  popular  musical  setting  of 
this  poem  encouraged  a  misinterpretation  of  the  meaning  of 
the  lines  in  question  —  encouraged,  that  is,  the  ‘popular* 
intepretation  that  the  poet  would  prefer  the  kisses  of  his  lady 
even  to  Jove’s  nectar.  It  is  easy  to  believe,  for  example,  that 
Herford  and  Simpson  were  influenced  by  the  music  in  their 
conunent  that  by  ‘sheer  force  of  style  and  of  music  the  whole 
situation  [in  this  poem]  is  lifted  into  a  rarer  and  intenscr 
atmosphere,  where  the  audacities  of  rhetoric  change  their 
complexion  and  become  the  spontaneous  hyperbole  of  impas¬ 
sioned  speech’.  But  it  is  worth  remembering  that  Herford  and 
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Simpson  have  also  said:  ‘It  is  doubtful  whether  any  of  his 
[Jonson’s]  love-songs  were  in  any  strict  sense  inspired  by  love; 
certainly  there  is  no  sign  anywhere  of  the  lyric  abandon  which 
in  a  Bums  or  a  Goethe  reaches  artistic  perfection  without  a 
trace  of  controlling  art.*  And  they  prefer  the  *sup>erb  Eliza- 

I  bcthan  Romanticism*  of  Campion*s 

I 

I  Heau*ns  greet  lamps  do  diue 

[  Into  their  west,  and  strait  againe  reuiue, 

i  But  soon  as  once  is  set  our  little  light, 

Then  must  we  sleep  one  euer-during  night. 

[  to  Jonson’s  ‘smooth  and  insignificant’ 

E 

t  Sunnes,  that  set,  may  rise  againe: 

I  But  if  once  we  loose  this  light, 

’Tis,  with  us,  perpetuall  night. 

(See  Herford  and  Simpson,  II,  385-7.)  These  comments  are 
interesting  in  view  of  the  serio-comic  cleavage  between  ‘clas¬ 
sicist’  and  ‘romanticist’  developed  by  some  members  of  the 
Stanford  English  Department  during  the  discussion  of  Jonson’s 
‘Song’  —  and  they  suggest  another  basb  than  music  for  the 
reading  Mr.  Winters  objected  to. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  the  music,  several  of  Mr. 
Winters’s  colleagues  contended  that  the  hyperbole  to  which  he 
objected  exbted  in  the  words  themselves.  And  yet,  as  Mr. 
Winters  pointed  out,  the  words,  ‘literally’  interpreted,  seemed 
to  say  that,  were  the  poet  offered  Jove’s  nectar,  he  would  not 
give  it  up  for  the  lady’s  kisses. 

The  first  step  in  the  effort  to  overturn  this  ‘literal’  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  to  look  up  the  key  word,  ‘change’,  in  the  Oxford 
English  Dictionaiy.  In  the  OED  the  verb  charge,  used  intransi¬ 
tively,  ‘with  for  (also  witK)  before  the  thing  given’,  is  defined  as, 
'To  make  an  exchange’.  Thus,  the  Jonson  lines  would  mean: 
I  would  not  make  an  exchange  of  thy  nectar  (the  thing  given) 
and  Jove’s.  In  this  reading  the  lines  stand  as  hyperbolic 
compliment. 

But  one  of  the  two  quotations  given  by  the  OED  to  support 

ithis  sense  of  change  for  is  the  Jonson  lines.  Clearly  they  can 
prove  nothing  about  themselves.  What,  then,  of  the  other 
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citation?  It  is  as  follows:  ‘Maplet  Gr.  Forest  13b,  In  Indie, 
saith  Isidore,  there  b  neyther  Lead  nor  Brasse  of  hb  owne, 
therefore  it  chaungeth  for  hb  owne  Marchandise  (as  with 
Gemmes  and  Margarets).*  The  crucial  question,  of  course,  is 
whether  thb  use  of  change  for  b  parallel  with  Jonson’s  ‘I  would 
not  change  for  thine*. 

To  support  the  affirmative  answer,  one  may  paraphrase  the 
sense  of  Maplet:  There  is,  in  India,  neither  lead  nor  brass  of  its 
(India*s)  own;  therefore,  it  (India)  exchanges  (changes  for, 
trades  for)  its  own  merchandise  (the  thing  given)  —  for  example, 
its  gems  and  pearb.  By  analogy,  the  Jonson  passage  may  be 
construed  as  follows:  If  I  were  to  have  the  chance  offered  me  to 
sup  of  Jove*s  nectar,  and  if  your  wine  were  also  available,  I 
would  not  change  for  (that  is,  exchange,  make  change  of, 
trade)  yours.  It  occurred  to  me  that  one  might  imagine  two 
merchants  —  Jonson,  with  his  lady’s  kisses,  and  Jove,  with  hb 
heavenly  nectar  —  trying  to  decide  on  a  fair  exchange  of  their 
goods.  Jonson  sees  that  the  osculatory  wine  b  more  valuable 
than  Jove*s  nectar;  therefore,  he  refuses  to  change  for  it  (the 
thing  given)  the  nectar  of  the  gods.  It  b  true  that  in  thb 
paraphrase  the  verb  is  transitive  and  the  syntax  distorted  —  as 
it  is  in  another  example  of  this  usage  that  I  invented:  ‘I  will  not 
change  for  my  diamond  ring  anything  in  the  world.*  I  was  at 
first  tempted  to  appeal  to  the  somewhat  questionable  principle 
ol  ellipsis  and  to  argue  that  Jove*s  nectar  was  implied  as  the 
object  of  change  in  the  second  line  of  the  Jonson  quotation.  But 
then  I  would  have  had  to  dbcard  the  evidence  of  the  0£Z), 


because  it  depends  on  accepting  change  as  an  intransitive  verb. 
I  argued,  therefore,  that  the  object  of  change  might  simply  be 
dropped.  I  will  not  trade  for  my  ring;  I  will  not  bargain  for  it; 
I  will  not  change  for  (exchange)  it.  (Mr.  Gerald  Bullett,  in  a 
letter  to  The  Tin%es  lAtnary  Supplernent  ior ist,  1956,  suggests 
a  way  of  avoiding  such  arguments  by  his  guess  that  for  is  a 
printer*s  error  for  fro'  or  from.) 

In  the  absence  of  other  examples  besides  the  quotation  from 
Maplet,  however,  the  defenders  of  what  now  had  come  to  be 
called  Jonson*s  antipathy  to  hyperbole  were  quick  to  point  out 
the  strain  imposed  on  English  usage  by  such  arguments  as  I 
had  advanced.  And  they  had  some  linguistic  evidence  of  then 
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own.  Professor  Herbert  Merritt,  under  prodding  from  Mr. 
Winters,  pointed  out  that  Maplet’s  ‘change  for’  was  a  ‘school¬ 
boy  translation*  of  Isidore’s  ‘permutat’  in  ‘India  neque  aes 
neque  plumbum  habet;  gemmis  tantum  et  margaritis  haec 
permutat’  (Isidore,  Etym.,  XVI,  xxii,  3),  and  thus  hardly  an 
authority  for  the  usage  given  by  the  OED. 

Mr.  Winters  then  produced  (somewhat  diffidently)  his  own 
linguistic  analysis  of  the  Jonson  lines.  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
summarized  as  follows:  In  an  expression  like  If  he  had  only  conUy 
but  may  be  substituted  for  only:  If  he  had  but  come.  Also,  in  such 
an  expression,  the  if  may  be  dropped  and  condition  indicated 
by  inversion  of  the  subject  and  verb:  Had  he  but  come.  In  these 
expressions  the  adverbs  but  and  only  clearly  modify  the  verb 
come.  But  adverbs  may  also  modify  clauses  as  wholes;  thus. 
Only  if  he  had  come.  Only  had  he  come,  or  But  had  he  come.  The  last 
example  may  be  said  to  be  analogous  to  Jonson’s  ‘But  might  I 
of  iove’s  Nectar  sup’.  It  suggests  that  the  sense  of  Jonson’s  lines 
is:  Only  if  I  might  drink  of  Jove’s  nectar,  would  I  not  change 
for  (that  is,  would  I  refuse)  thine. 

Mr.  Winters  recognized  one  important  weakness  in  this  analy¬ 
sis:  the  use  of  only  as  a  clausal  modifier  in  the  'if  clause’  would 
seem  to  require  inversion  of  the  verb  in  the  ‘result  clause’  — 
as  in  the  paraphrase  above.  Mr.  Winters  was  suspicious  of 
his  own  argument,  because  Jonson  does  not  follow  such  usage. 
The  question  is,  however,  too  complicated  to  be  treated  here. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Mr.  Winters’s  analysis  refines  the 
‘literal’  paraphrase  of  the  lines  by  reading  ‘But’  as  an  adverb 
roughly  equivalent  to  only,  rather  than  as  a  conjunction  of 
contradiction.  The  |)oint  is  im]X)rtant  as  a  means  of  fore¬ 
stalling  the  objection  that  the  ‘literal’  interpretation  of  the  lines 
mtroduces  an  unpoetic  shock  or  reversal  which  undermines 
the  honesty  of  the  compliment.  According  to  Mr.  Winters’s 
reading,  the  lines  are  a  high  compliment  precisely  because  they 
set  the  exact  limits  of  legitimate  praise  and  avoid  irresponsible 
exaggeration. 

In  the  face  of  Mr.  Merritt’s  and  Mr.  Winters’s  linguistic 
arguments,  some  of  the  defenders  of  the  ‘popular’  reading 
(who  were  by  this  time  being  labelled  ‘romantics’)  shifted  their 
ground  to  a  consideration  of  sources. 
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‘To  Celia*  is  a  rough  paraphrase  of  material  from  four  letten 
of  Philostratus: 

Drink  to  me  with  thine  eyes  only.  Or  if  thou  wilt, 
putting  the  cup  to  thy  lips,  fill  it  with  kisses,  and  so  bestow 
it  upon  me. 

Letter  24 

I,  as  soon  as  I  behold  thee,  thirst,  and  taking  hold  of  the 
cup,  do  not,  indeed,  apply  that  to  my  lips  for  drink,  but 
thee. 

Letter  25 

I  send  thee  a  rosy  wreath,  not  so  much  honouring  thee 
(though  this  is  also  in  my  thoughts)  as  bestowing  favour 
upon  the  roses,  that  so  they  might  not  be  withered. 

•  Letter  30 

If  thou  wouldst  do  a  kindness  to  thy  lover,  send  back 
the  relics  of  the  roses,  for  they  will  smell  no  longer  o( 
themselves  only,  but  of  thee. 

Letter  31 


The  translation  is  that  of  Richard  Cumberland  in  The  Observer, 
no.  74  (reprinted  in  A.  Chalmers,  ed.  British  Essayists,  1817, 
XXXIX,  1 51-3).  Cumberland  was  apparently  the  first  to  note 
publicly  Jonson’s  use  of  Philostratus  in  this  poem.  He  sarcas¬ 
tically  professes  surprise  at  finding  a  man  of  Jonson’s  ‘classic 
taste’  ‘copying’  the  ‘rhapsodical  style’  and  ‘unnatural  far¬ 
fetched  conceits’  of  ‘this  despicable  sophist’.  In  other  words, 
he  considered  the  poem  as  irresponsible  ‘romanticism’.  (Cum¬ 
berland’s  numbering  of  the  letters  is  according  to  the  old 
scheme.  His  transladon  and  the  original  Greek  which  he  quotes 
differ  in  detaib  from  the  versions  given  by  Ernest  Barker, 
‘Drink  to  Me  Only’,  The  Spectator,  CL VII,  Nov.  20th,  1936, 
890-1.  Different  from  both  are  the  Greek  and  English  versions 
—  numbered  according  to  the  new  style  —  in  Allen  Rogen 
Benner  and  Francis  H.  Fobes,  The  Letters  of  Alciphron,  Aelian  and 
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PIdlostratus.  Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1949, 
pp.  417,  483,  485,  505.  The  problem  of  deciding  what  text 
Jonson  used,  although  of  some  importance,  cannot  be  taken 
up  here.) 

At  any  rate,  a  comparison  of  Philostratus’  four  statements 
(as  listed  by  Cumberland)  with  ‘To  Celia’  reveals  that  three 
of  them  —  the  first,  third  and  fourth  —  are  matched,  respec¬ 
tively,  by  the  first,  third  and  fourth  quatrains  of  Jonson’s  poem. 
Presumably,  Philostratus’  second  statement  ought  to  match  with 
Jonson’s  second  quatrain.  And,  in  fact,  it  does.  Philostratus’ 
second  statement  may  be  paraphrased  as  follows:  When  1  am 
thirsty,  I  refuse  the  cup,  and  take  thee.  If  Jonson  is  to  be  as 
accurate  in  his  rendering  of  this  sentiment  as  in  his  handling 
of  the  others,  his  lines  will  have  some  such  sense  as  this:  When 
my  soul  is  thirsty  for  divine  nectar,  I  do  not  sup  of  Jove’s  cup, 
but  of  thine. 

Those  who  denied  such  a  reading,  emboldened  by  the  con¬ 
version  of  a  few  ‘neutrals’,  were  now  calling  themselves  the 
upholders  of  Renaissance  classicism.  To  the  argument  fi^m 
sources,  they  retorted  that  Jonson,  the  man,  and  Jonson,  the 
Renaissance  lyrist,  would  certainly  have  avoided  irresponsible, 
‘romantic’  hyperbole,  regardless  of  what  he  found  in  his 
sources.  And  they  pointed  out  that  the  problem  of  a  ‘divine’ 
comparison  does  not  exist  in  the  source  at  all.  Philostratus’ 
compliment,  after  all,  only  exalts  kissing  above  wine-drinking. 
Surely,  if  Jonson  took  the  liberty  of  introducing  a  divine  nectar, 
he  may  be  permitted  to  do  with  it  what  he  will.  (Philostratus 
had  mentioned  Jove  and  his  cup-bearer  in  Letter  24.  Perhaps 
Jonson  was  remembering  that  letter  in  these  lines.) 

But  Professor  Vergil  Whitaker,  in  the  interests  of  scholarly 
accuracy  and  responsibility,  pointed  out  that  it  was  unsafe  to 
generalize  about  what  Jonson  would  or  would  not  do  in  the 
handling  of  ‘divine’  comparisons.  He  cited  three  instances  of 
Jonson’s  exaltation  of  the  human  above  the  divine.  The  first, 
in  the  fifth  lyric  (lines  45-54)  from  ‘A  Celebration  of  Charis’, 
describes  the  lady  as  a  composite  of  three  goddesses  —  Venus, 
Juno  and  Minerva  (Herford  and  Simpson,  VII,  137).  In  the 
second,  from  ‘The  Musicall  strife;  In  a  Pastorall  Dialogue’, 
the  lover  describes  his  lady’s  song  as  ‘such  a  feast’  as  to  drive 
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the  ‘Angels  ...  to  fall  againe’,  ‘Mistaking  earth  for  heaven*. 

And  the  lady  replies:  1 


Nay,  rather  both  our  soules  bee  strayn’d 
To  meet  their  high  desire; 

So  they  in  state  of  Grace  retain’d, 

May  wish  us  of  their  Quire. 

(Ibid.,  p.  144) 

Finally,  in  ‘An  Elegie’,  there  are  these  lines: 

And  you  are  he:  the  Deitie 
To  whom  all  lovers  are  design’d. 

That  would  their  better  objects  find: 

Among  which  faithfiill  troope  am  I. 

(Ibid.,  p.  173) 

The  exact  relevance  of  these  citations  to  the  probabilities  of 
Jonson’s  poetic  practice  would  depend,  of  course,  on  a  thorough 
examination  of  their  context,  on  a  thorough  study  of  all 
Jonson’s  uses  of  the  ‘divine’,  and  on  a  comprehensive  account 
of  his  ‘philosophy’.  The  kinds  of  discrimination  required  in 
such  studies  would  be  many;  and  they  would  not  exclude 
‘aesthetic’  discriminations. 

Mr.  Whitaker,  in  fact,  introduced  ‘aesthetic’  criteria  into 
the  discussion  with  respect  to  the  rhetorical  structure  of  the 
first  eight  lines  (often  printed  as  the  first  stanza)  of  Jonson’s 
‘Song’.  He  argued  that,  as  the  lady’s  kiss  in  the  cup  satisfied 
physical  thirst  better  than  wine,  so  her  nectar  should  satisfy 
the  thirst  of  the  soul  better  than  Jove’s  drink  could.  One  might 
pursue  the  question  of  structural  parallels  a  bit  further.  Does 
the  initial  ‘But’  in  the  fifth  line  of  the  second  octave  surest  a 
‘developmental’  relationship  between  the  parts  of  that  octave, 
and  so  support  Mr.  Whitaker’s  analysis  of  the  rhetorical  pattern 
of  the  first  octave?  Or  does  the  ‘But’  in  the  second  octave 
suggest  a  ‘balance  of  opposites’  within  those  lines;  and  if  so, 
should  a  similar  balance  obtain  between  the  two  halves  of  the 
first  octave?  The  danger  of  such  speculations  is,  of  course,  that 
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the  argument  tends  to  grow  and  smell,  not  of  itself,  but  of  the 
disputants.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  disputants  at  Stanford 
(both  ‘classicist’  and  ‘romanticist’)  dropped  it. 

Marshall  Van  Deusen 

University  of  California,  Riverside. 


I  LUCK  IN  AUDEN 

I  CYRIL  CONNOLLY  once  got  into  trouble  for  counting  the 
I  uses  of  the  word  ‘lad’  in  Housman.  Such  pedantry  is  always 
f  unpopular  and  sometimes  misplaced.  But  every  poet  has  his 

I  favourite  words  and  an  examination  of  them  ought  to  be 

revealing.  I  take  it  that  no  reader  of  Auden  will  demand 
statistical  demonstradon  that  some  of  his  are  love,  lion,  rose,  tall, 
look  and  luck.  Suffice  it  to  record  that  luck  (or  lucky  or  unlucky) 
occurs  in  at  least  eighteen  different  poems  in  the  collected 
I  volume  and  in  many  of  the  most  familiar. 

IAny  poet  must  charge  his  favourite  words  with  a  personal 
significance  and  it  is  likely  that  in  the  course  of  his  career  that 
meaning  will  show  variation  or  even  coherent  change.  Luck 
is  an  important  concept  with  Auden  as  well  as  a  favourite  one, 
and  whenever  he  employs  it  he  allows  the  line  to  lean  upon  it 
with  a  special  weight.  A  fairly  obvious  example  of  how  this  is 
done  is  the  use  of  the  suddenly  short  last  line,  as  in  The  Orators: 

There  are  faces  there  for  which  for  a  very  long  time 
We’ve  been  on  the  look-out,  though  often  we  imagined. 
Catching  sight  of  a  back  or  hearing  a  voice  through  a 
doorway. 

We  had  found  them  at  last; 

Put  our  arms  roimd  their  necks  and  looked  in  their  eyes 
and  discovered 

We  were  unlucky. 

in  the  opening  Chorus  from  The  Dog  Beneath  the  Skin: 

Wiser  not  to  ask  just  what  has  occurred 
t  To  them  who  disobeyed  out  word; 
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To  those 

We  were  the  whirlpool,  we  were  the  reef, 
We  were  the  formal  nightmare,  grief 
And  the  unlucky  rose. 

in  A  Bride  in  the  '30s: 


Lucky  to  love  the  strategic  railway, 

The  sterile  farms  where  his  looks  are  fed, 

And  in  the  policed  unlucky  city 
Lucky  his  bed. 

or  finally  in  0  who  can  ever  gaze  his  Jill? 

So  farmer  and  fisherman  say 
In  their  fortunate  heyday: 

But  Death’s  soft  answer  drifts  across 
Empty  catch  Or  harvest  loss 
Or  an  unlucky  May. 

Of  these  instances  the  first  perhaps  damages  its  effect  by 
placing,  if  anything,  more  weight  on  the  word  than  it  can  bear. 
But  a  certain  sense  of  anti-climax  and  deflation  is  in  keeping 
with  the  sense  of  the  verse  and  the  toppling  movement  of  the 
penultimate  line  is,  in  its  untidy  way,  evidently  deliberate. 
Our  reaction  should  be,  ‘Just  like  life!’,  with  a  sigh,  so  that 
unluckiness  here  appears  as  the  normal  human  condition,  at 
least  while  the  lunatic  war  of  the  poem  persists. 

In  the  second  instance  the  ill-luck  is  linked  to  another  Auden 
favourite,  so  that  the  effect  of  ‘unlucky  rose’  partakes  of  the 
accumulated  associations  of  each  word.  Usually  Auden  adds 
only  a  certain  poignancy  to  the  traditional  sensuous  associations 
of  the  rose,  but  an  unlucky  rose  is  a  special  and  characterisdc 
conception.  We  understand  that  this  particular  rose  was 
destined  to  be  unlucky  and  was  sent  by  the  Two  expressly  for 
that  purpose.  There  is  an  element  of  deception  about  it;  no 
one  could  be  deceived  as  to  the  hostile  intentions  of  a  whirlpool 
or  a  reef,  but  an  unlucky  rose  might  throw  us  off  our  guard 
with  a  spurious  promise  of  enjoyment. 

In  the  third  example  the  word  occurs  with  an  apparently 
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dangerous  frequency,  but  each  time  with  a  slightly  different 
influence  on  the  poem.  For  whereas  ‘Lucky  to  love  the  strategic 
railway’  is  clearly  ironic,  .  the  policed  unlucky  city’  carries 
all  Auden’s  sense  of  menance  and  insecurity  with  a  concrete 
intensity,  and  ‘Lucky  his  bed’  follows  at  once  with  the  im¬ 
probable  and  precarious  isolation  of  the  lover’s  bed  in  a  hostile 
neurotic  world,  almost  as  though  Auden  were  throwing  a  spot¬ 
light  upon  it  amid  the  suspending  darkness.  This  verse  serves, 
in  fact,  as  an  excellent  indention  of  what  Auden  can  do  with 
the  word  while  it  is  still  fresh;  he  is  exercising  but  not  over¬ 
working  it. 

After  these  complex  effects  the  fourth  instance  must  appear 
rather  dull  and  straightforward.  It  is  also  somewhat  vague, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  an  unlucky  May  can  add  to  empty 
catch  or  harvest  loss  in  the  way  of  misfortune.  But  by  this  time 
we  are  becoming  wary  of  the  short  unlucky  last  line  and  a  litde 
resistant  to  this  particular  gesture  of  the  poet’s. 

In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  early  poems.  The  Wanderer y 
Auden  uses  the  word  with  an  effect  of  extraordinary  tender¬ 
ness,  something  far  removed  from  its  everyday  prosaic  value: 

Converting  number  from  vague  to  certain, 

Bring  joy,  bring  day  of  his  returning. 

Lucky  with  day  approaching,  with  leaning  dawn. 

Here  the  word  clearly  derives  its  meaning  from  the  context, 
and  the  alliteration  of  the  last  line  helps  to  imify  it  with  the 
images  of  dawn  which  follow. 

Luck  can  also  be  used  as  a  sort  of  benison,  entirely  removed 
from  any  idea  of  hazard,  as  in  his  poem  on  Oxford: 

And  is  that  child  happy  with  his  box  of  lucky  books 
And  all  the  jokes  of  learning?  Birds  cannot  grieve: 
Wisdom  is  a  beautiful  bird;  but  to  wise 
Often,  often  b  it  denied 
To  be  beautiful  or  good, 

or  in  one  of  the  love  songs: 

Warm  are  the  still  and  lucky  miles. 

White  shores  of  longing  stretch  away. 
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But  most  often  unluckiness  is  presented  as  the  pervading  ^ 

condition  within  which  we  have  to  make  our  lives,  and  the  |  ph; 
sense  of  luck  is  then  governed  by  that:  |  Du 

These  moods  give  no  permission  to  be  idle, 

For  men  are  changed  by  what  they  do;  | 

And  through  loss  and  anger  the  hands  of  the  unlucky  | 

Love  one  another.  t 


It  follows  from  this  that  to  be  lucky  may  be  simply  to  lack 
awareness  of  that  condition,  as  do  the  creatures  and  the 
elementary  forms  of  life  in  Culture: 


Happy  the  hare  at  morning,  for  she  cannot  read 
ITie  hunter’s  waking  thoughts,  lucky  the  leaf 
Unable  to  predict  the  fall,  lucky  indeed 
The  rampant  suffering  suffocating  jelly 
Burgeoning  in  pools,  lapping  the  grits  of  the  desert, 

or  as  Auden  and  his  friends  do  in  their  summer  retreat: 


he 

or 

(° 

of 
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Lucky,  this  point  in  time  and  space 
Is  chosen  as  my  working  place. 

Where  the  sexy  airs  of  summer. 

The  bathing  hours  and  the  bare  arms. 

The  leisured  drives  through  a  land  of  farms 
Are  good  to  the  newcomer. 


for  this  is  1933  and  they: 

.  .  .  gentle,  do  not  care  to  know. 
Where  Poland  draws  her  eastern  bow. 
What  violence  is  done. 

Nor  ask  what  doubtful  act  allows 
Our  freedom  in  this  English  house. 
Our  picnics  in  the  sun. 
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Occasionally  Auden’s  luck  seems  to  cany  an  almost  meta¬ 
physical  significance,  as  in  a  mysterious  little  poem  called  The 
Decoys: 

Alas,  the  signal  given. 

Fingers  on  trigger  tighten. 

The  real  unlucky  dove 

Must  smarting  fall  away  from  brightness 

Its  love  from  living. 

Here  the  dove  is  evidently  not  unlucky  merely  because  it  is 
shot;  it  is  ‘the  real  unlucky  dove’;  its  reality  is  perhaps  its 
distinction  and  its  fate  the  price  of  that  distinction.  At  any  rate, 
here  is  yet  another  conception  of  ill-luck;  it  is  no  longer  the 
ordinary  human  condition,  but  the  condition  of  the  exceptional 
(man  or  dove). 

In  addition  to  these  manifold  uses  of  luck  there  are  a  number 
of  occasions,  of  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  more  than  one, 
when  Auden  gives  the  word  only  its  strictly  conventional 
meaning: 

As  deeper  in  these  hands  was  grooved  their  fortune:  Lucky 

Were  few,  and  it  is  possible  that  none  was  loved; 

And  what  was  godlike  in  this  generation 
Was  never  to  be  bom. 

Is  it  possible  to  constmet  from  all  this  a  composite  coherent 
account  of  luck  in  Auden?  The  word  seems  rather  to  be  a 
counter  which  he  passes  off  in  any  number  of  emotional 
transactions.  Yet  if  ihe  word  is  important  to  him  at  this  period 
(all  these  examples  are  from  the  ’thirties)  it  should  be  possible 
to  discover  why.  Lurking  somewhere  behind  it  (as  behind 
much  of  the  period’s  literature)  there  is  the  idea  of  an  ‘unlucky 
generation’.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  general  climate  is  one 
of  ill-luck,  though  it  appears  that  we  may  in  some  sort  escape 
it  by  unawareness  of  others,  or  by  avoiding  the  exceptional. 
At  the  same  time  luck  is  not  simply  a  question  of  evading  the 
bullets  or  the  boss’s  anger;  it  is  something  which  can  actually 
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visit  US.  We  see  this  in  a  passage  from  Pascal^  where  Auden’s 
love  of  personification  leads  him  into  a  kind  of  sentimentality: 

Yet  like  a  lucky  orphan  he  had  been  discovered 
And  instantly  adopted  by  a  Gift; 

And  she  became  the  sensible  protector 

Who  found  a  passage  through  the  caves  of  accusation. . . . 

Thb  conception  of  luck  as  a  benison  or  guiding  influence 
from  outside  ourselves,  instead  of  a  product  of  mechanical 
causality,  would  link  it  up  with  Auden’s  idea  of  love.  Indeed, 
as  that  idea  of  love  developed  in  the  later  poems  and  came  to 
know  itself  as  a  Christian,  not  a  Marxist  one,  so  such  a  concep¬ 
tion  of  luck  would  be  swallowed  up  within  it.  Which  would 
explain  why  luck  has  been  put  with  all  the  other  abandoned 
properties  —  the  lions,  the  roses,  the  long  aunts,  the  dumpy 
and  the  tall  —  and  packed  away  in  a  box  to  be  played  with  no 
more. 

Gerald  Moore 

University  College, 

Ibadan,  Nigeria. 


SPEECH  AND  PROSE  IN  WORDSWORTH’S  PREFACE 

MR.  W.  J.  B.  OWEN’S  valuable  article  on  the  1800  Preface 
effectively  summarizes  the  weaknesses  in  Wordsworth’s  theory 
of  a  poetic  language  ‘well  adapted  to  interest  mankind  per¬ 
manently’.  He  does  not,  however,  give  a  completely  convincing 
account  of  two  p>oints:  what  Wordsworth  meant  by  saying  that 
the  language  of  rustic  life  was  chosen  ‘because  in  that  situation 
the  passions  of  men  are  incorporated  with  the  beautiful  and 
permanent  forms  of  nature’;  and  why  he  should  suddenly, 
and  apparently  inconsistently,  have  shifted  his  ground  to  a 
defence  of  the  language  of  prose. 

Mr.  Owen  base-  his  explanation  of  the  first  statement  on  a 
letter  of  1799  to  Coleridge  in  which  Wordsworth  argues  that 
Theocritus  can  be  read  and  appreciated  today  in  the  hills  of 
Ayrshire  or  Merionethshire  while  a  Restoration  comedy,  even 
when  read  against  a  London  background,  has  become  a  period 
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piece;  the  manners  of  polite  society  change  out  of  recognition 
but  a  moimtain  is  always  a  mountain.  But  Wordsworth  was 
concerned  much  more  about  the  human  and  social  relations 
of  his  rustics;  the  ballad  poems  he  is  introducing  are  all  about 
the  affections  and  emotions  as  they  are  displayed  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  community.  A  better  text  for  seeii^  what  he  is  getting 
at  is  the  surprisingly  neglected  Home  at  Grasmere,  the  isolated 
first  book  torso  of  Part  One  of  The  Recluse,  written  at  Grasmere 
a  few  months  after  he  had  settled  there  and  a  few  months 
before  the  Preface  (February- April  1800).  In  this  poem  he  has 
no  illusions  about  finding  country  people  better  behaved  than 
town-dwellers.  The  purity  of  feeling  he  finds  is,  as  Mr.  Owen 
says,  a  chemical  not  a  moral  purity: 

But  not  betrayed  by  tenderness  of  mind 
That  feared,  or  wholly  overlooked  the  truth. 

Did  we  come  hither,  with  romantic  hope 
To  find,  in  midst  of  so  much  loveliness. 

Love,  perfect  love  .  .  . 

I  came  not  dreaming  of  unruffled  life. 

Untainted  manners.  .  .  . 

What  he  did  find,  as  he  goes  on  to  describe,  was  paradoxically 
a  smallness  of  scale  by  which  every  natural  object,  creatvure 
and  recurring  incident  in  the  life  of  the  village  community  was 
humanized  and  made  familiar  and  could  therefore  become  a 
satisfactory  vehicle  for  emotion;  and  this  process  was  impossible 
in  the  bewildering  variety  of  the  great  city  (the  conclusion  of 
the  London  passage  of  The  Prelude,  Book  VII,  makes  the  same 
point  less  explicitly).  A  grove  of  firs  is  planted  by  a  cottager 
and  his  wife  to  protect  their  sheep  from  storms;  it  reminds  the 
widow  of  her  dead  husband  and  becomes  a  focus  for  the  feeling 
of  human  continuity;  the  snudl  grey  horse  carrying  a  paralytic 
is  known  and  recognized;  each  sheep>-dog  is  known;  a  particular 
owl  gives  its  name  to  Owlet-Crag;  in  Wordsworthian  language 
the  whole  vale  ‘swarms  with  sensation’,  whereas  man,  lost  in 
the  modem  metropolis,  is  compelled  (Wordsworth  is  here 
prophetic  of  Baudelaire  and  Eliot): 

To  hold  a  vacant  conunerce  day  by  day 
With  objects  wanting  life,  repelling  love. 
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The  basb,  obvious  but  neglected,  of  Wordsworth’s  belief  in  the 
harmony  of  man  and  nature  is  this  balanced  relationship 
between  human  activities  and  landscape,  flora  and  fauna;  hh 
programme  is  a  passionate  agrarian  resistance  (see  the  letter 
to  Fox,  Early  Letters^  pp.  259-63)  rather  than  nature  mysticism. 
The  belief  in  a  balanced  human  ecology  leads  on  to  the  hope 
that,  where  all  the  ordinary  places  and  things  enjoy  this  emo-  f 
tional  enrichment,  the  simple  words  describing  them  and  their 
relations  will  possess  an  extraordinary  poetic  power  fully 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  artistic  treatment  of  such  emotions: 

is  there  not 

An  art,  a  music,  and  a  strain  of  words 

That  shall  be  life,  the  acknowledged  voice  of  life. 

Shall  speak  of  what  is  done  among  the  fields. 

Done  truly  there,  or  felt,  of  solid  good 
And  real  evil?  .  .  . 

r 

The  letters  to  John  Wilson  and  to  Fox  may  show,  as  Mr.  Owen  ■ 
suggests,  that  Wordsworth  had  his  doubts  about  the  siuvival 
of  the  agricultural  system  which  gave  support  to  his  theory,  ^ 
but  this  could  not  ‘prove  his  theory  of  permanence  untrue’, 
since  the  associationist  conception  of  the  symbolism  available 
to  everyone  within  the  small  scale  village  unit  is  valid  even  for 
an  agricultural  way  of  life  in  decline.  There  is  ample  evidence 
of  it  in  Hardy,  and  we  would  probably  have  to  set  an  even 
faster  pace  towards  ‘subtopia’  than  we  are  making  at  present 
before  it  became  entirely  impossible.  Thus  Wordsworth  staked 
his  permanence  on  the  survival  of  rural  occupations  not  because 
they  provide  us  with  food  and  clothing  and  the  other  ‘aninud 
wants’  but  because  the  rural  environment  supplies  a  constant 
store  of  symbolism  establishing  a  correspondence  between  the 
moral  and  economic  life  of  man. 

My  second  point  is,  why  ever  should  Wordsworth  turn  over 
to  defending  the  language  of  prose?  It  seems  such  an  un¬ 
necessary  multiplication  of  the  difficulty  of  his  argument;  ‘the 
language  of  men  in  a.staie  of  vivid  sensation’,  ‘the  very  language 
of  men’,  and  similar  passages,  would  suggest  that  he  was  taking 
his  stand  on  the  spoken  language;  ‘purified  .  .  .  from  all  lasting 
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and  rational  causes  of  dislike  or  disgust’  must  mean  that  it  was 
not  to  be  the  language  of  dialect  or  any  circumlocutory 
ungrammatical  speech  (like  that  which  Ckileridge  uses  as  an 
unfair  weapon  of  demolition  in  BiograpHa  Literaria)  but  it 
lemains  speech  of  some  sort.  Mr.  Owen’s  explanation  covers 
the  facts  as  follows:  poetical  language  minus  conventional 
poedcisms  =  x  =  the  language  of  prose.  But  to  our  way  of 
thinking  x  =  ordinary  colloquial  speech,  and  then  Words¬ 
worth’s  programme  would  be  in  a  clearer  form  what  it  effec¬ 
tively  is  in  a  dim,  unrecognized  one:  the  indispensable  prelude 
to  any  twendeth-century  aesthedc  of  charged  colloquial 
qieech. 

Unfortunately  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  perhaps  more 
than  at  any  other  dme  to  purify  the  language  of  conversadon 
from  radonal  causes  of  disgust  meant  to  talk  like  a  book;  in 
the  period  subsequent  to  Johnson’s  Dictionary  colloquial  ease 
was  at  a  discoimt;  the  formal  sdltedness  of  the  talk  of  Jane 
Austen’s  young  men  reflects  this  state  of  affairs  (admittedly  any 
novelist  creates  to  some  extent  a  personal  dicdon  for  conversa- 
dons,  but  it  must  bear  some  reladon  to  the  actual  speech  of 
his  dme).  At  the  same  time  Wordsworth  was  cut  off  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  distincdon  between  talk  and  prose  which  is 
second  nature  to  us  because  he  had  no  idea  what  realisdcally 
reproduced  conversadon  would  look  like  on  the  printed  page. 
Half  a  century  of  the  naturalistic  novel  has  done  that  for  us; 
broken  grammar,  repeddons,  the  whole  attempt  to  bring  living 
speech  into  literature,  have  created  a  great  divide  between 
ourselves  and  Wordsworth  in  this  respect.  Command  of  spoken 
English  and  literary  English  are  different  things;  there  was  the 
story,  popular  once  with  British  Council  lecturers  on  English 
for  foreigners,  of  the  eminent  Greek  authority  on  Shakespeare 
who  couldn’t  speak  English  at  all.  We  can  be  fully  aware  that 
prose  is  a  different  skill,  but  Wordsworth  in  the  post-Johnsonian 
age,  before  the  advent  of  the  naturalistic  novel,  can  be  pardoned 
for  confusing  the  language  of  prose  and  that  of  common  speech; 
like  Moliire’s  M.  Joiu-dain  he  may  well  have  thought  that  he 
bad  been  talking  prose  all  his  life. 
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LITERATURE  AND/OR  BELIEF 

MR.  STEIN,  I  remarked  in  my  original  paper,  cannot  lose  hit 
case.  For  ‘the  standpoint  of  Christianity  is  the  standpoint  of 
truth’.  So  there  would  be  little  point  in  dragging  on  our 
controversy. 

Except  that  Mr.  Stein  accuses  me  of  foul  play  and  confusion. 
I  quoted  him  as  saying,  ‘the  Christian  approaching  a  non- 
Chiistian  work  has  merely,  as  it  were,  to  hold  part  of  himself 
in  reserve  .  .  .’  Whereas  the  passage  should  continue  thus: 
‘thence  responding  with  full  immediacy  to  what  he  has  in  front 
of  him  —  To  His  Coy  Mistress,  for  example,  or  a  Lawrence  novel 
—  finally  judging  the  experience  thus  evoked  not  in  any  sense 
from  the  outside,  but  from  the  depths  of  his  ultimate  commit* 
ments  and  his  internal  relationship  towards  the  work.’  I 
apologize  for  my  dot-dot-dot  (which  was  intended  to  refer 
the  reader  to  the  complete  passage  and  the  complete  essay). 
But  I  cannot  see  that  the  complete  account  is  any  more  con¬ 
vincing.  The  approach  to  literature  therein  described  —  al¬ 
ready  acrobatic  in  my  partial  quotation  —  is  seen  to  be  an  even 
more  complicated  feat  of  gymnastics.  Mr.  Stein’s  scheme,  Uke 
much  modem  cridcal  theory,  is  a  clever  piece  of  engineering; 
but  it  bears  little  relation  to  the  facts  of  reading,  I  should  say. 
To  me  it  seems  a  rather  extreme  case  of  ‘literature  in  the  head’. 

What  I  meant  about  Dr.  Leavis  and  the  tiger  and  the  horse 
was  merely  this:  Leavis  is  a  moralist,  he  is  not  a  metaphysician 
or  a  theologian.  Just  as  Mr.  Stein  b  a  Christian,  and  not  a 
‘liberal’.  These  are  facts  we  cannot  evade  by  talking  of  ‘projec¬ 
tion’  and  ‘holding  in  reserve’  (etc.)  —  which  is  near  to  saying 
that  literature  doesn’t  really  mean  anything,  that  it  is  only  an 
exercise  in  ‘style’. 

Mr.  Stein  fears  he  cannot  comprehend  my  own  position 
(which  I  can  now  sec  was  not  very  clearly  stated).  It  could  be 
described  in  some  of  Mr.  Stein’s  own  words:  the  critic,  whether 
Christian  or  of  some  other  persuasion,  finally  judges  the  ex¬ 
perience  ‘from  the  depths  of  his  ultimate  commitments  and  his 
internal  relationship  towards  the  work’.  It  was  because  we  do 
not  all  share  the  same  ultimate  commitments  (or  haven’t  mine 
the  right  to  that  adjective?)  that  I  concluded  by  proposii^  — 
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not  world-shattcringly  —  that  the  Punuit  b  not  often  likely  to 
be  really  Common.  To  take  an  example  which  can  hardly 
seem  like  boasdng:  I  know  that  1  do  not  receive  as  much  from 
Dante  as  Mr.  Stein  does  (and  he  agrees);  I  believe  that  I 
receive  more  from  Thomas  Mann  than  Mr.  Stein  does. 

What  the  author  believes  will  go  into  his  writing;  what  the 
reader  believes  will  go  into  hb  reading.  My  complaint  was 
against  people  who  claim  immunity  against  belieb  in  litera¬ 
ture  —  and  (less  bitterly,  for  sincerity  b  worthy  of  respect) 
against  those  who  claim  an  over-all  superiority  in  evaluation 
because  of  their  own  belief.  ‘Pure  objectivity  does  not  exbt,’ 
I  suggested,  for  once  plainly  enough,  and  ‘it  seems  as  if 
there  b  no  perfect  critic’.  1  assure  Mr.  Stein  that  1  had 
nothing  more  mischievous  in  mind,  nor  anything  more  pro* 
found. 

D.  J.  Enright 


STRATFORD  1956 

THE  financial  success  of  the  Shakespeare  Memorial  Theatre 
since  the  war  has  been  a  remarkable  achievement,  and  it  b 
the  excuse  often  advanced  for  artistic  aberrations.  Productions 
which  would  satisfy  the  readers  of  Essays  in  Criticism  would  be 
caviare  to  the  general.  So  we  sltc  told.  But  I  can  only  say  on 
the  evidence  of  conversations  with  a  variety  of  people  at 
Stratford  that  it  would  be  quite  possible  to  please  the  more 
judicious  without  alienating  the  groundlings.  The  midland 
business  men  and  the  visitors  from  China  and  Peru  do  not  love 
the  lowest  when  they  see  it  —  or  they  do  not  love  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  highest. 

Some  general  complaints  may  be  levelled  against  the  1956 
productions,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  against  many  productions 
recent  years.  First  —  and  most  of  the  other  faults  are  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  tius  —  the  hand  of  the  producer  b  too  often  visible. 
The  ideal  producer,  at  least  great  plays,  b  self-efiacing. 
Hb  primary  aim  b  not  to  call  attention  to  himself,  but  rather 
to  convey  to  the  audience  as  economically  as  possible  a  l^ti- 
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mate  interpretation  of  the  plays.  The  means  he  must  employ 
are  grouping,  movement,  gesture,  music,  costume,  scenery, 
lighting  and,  dwarfing  all  these,  the  words  of  the  dramatist. 
The  adaptation  of  the  plays  to  a  stage  very  different  from  the 
one  for  which  they  were  written  demands  great  restraint  and 
tact.  Most  producers  succumb  to  the  temptation  of  irrelevant 
spectacle,  and  this  inevitably  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
audience  from  the  words. 

Margaret  Webster’s  old-fashioned  production  of  The  Mer¬ 
chant  of  Venice  is  a  case  in  point.  The  play  opened  with  a  bustling 
scene  on  the  Rialto,  in  which  the  characters  for  whom  Shakes¬ 
peare  wrote  parts  were  lost  in  the  crowd  of  merchants,  pedlars 
and  citizens.  These  included  the  Prince  of  Morocco  buying  his 
courting  outfit  and  nuns  buying  fish  for  their  Friday  dinner. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  scene  a  traverse  curtain  fell,  there  was 
a  loud  noise  of  moving  scenery  which  rendered  inaudible  the 
dialogue  between  Bassanio  and  Antonio,  and  as  soon  as  Bas- 
sanio  began  to  speak  of  Poi^  he  had  to  shout  above  ‘soft’ 
music.  As  if  this  were  not  enough,  we  were  treated  to  a  visible 
apparition  of  Portia  behind  the  gauze  curtain,  and  a  canary 
designed  to  suggest  that  Portia,  too,  is  a  bird  in  a  cage  imprisoned 
by  her  father’s  will. 

Peter  Hall,  the  producer  of  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  realized  the 
advantages  of  a  permanent  set;  but  unfortunately  James 
Bailey’s  design  for  a  courtyard  of  a  chateau,  appropriate  for  a 
few  scenes,  was  grotesquely  unsuitable  for  others.  In  the 
hunting-scene  the  Princess  is  made  to  shoot  at  a  target  instead 
of  at  the  deer  celebrated  by  Holofemes.  The  set  was  too  realistic 
for  us  to  accept  unrealistic  conventions.  The  same  complaint 
might  be  made  of  the  scenery  for  the  third  act  of  Othello,  which 
was  apparently  localized  as  the  terrace  of  the  governor’s 
residence.  This  was  suitable  for  lago’s  temptation  of  Othello, 
but  not  for  Bianca’s  pursuit  of  Cassio.  Matters  were  not  helped 
by  a  lute  brought  on  to  corroborate  Othello’s  testimony  to 
Desdemona’s  accomplishments.  Apart  from  this.  Motley’s 
semi-permanent  set  was  elegant,  economical  and  effective. 
The  changes  were  carried  out  almost  instantaneously,  from  a 
street  outside  Brabantio’s  house  to  the  meeting  of  the  senate, 
from  Venice  to  Cyprus,  from  street  to  bed-chamber.  lago’s 
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solikxjuy  at  the  end  of  Act  I,  for  example,  with  its  diabolic 
resolution,  was  followed  by  a  crash  of  thunder.  In  place  of 
the  senate-room  appeared  the  harboiu:  at  Cyprus,  suggested 
by  a  single  cannon  pointing  out  to  sea,  two  pennants,  and  the 
noise  of  winds  and  waves.  This  was  a  neat  illustration  of  the 
Shakespearian  tempest.  Some  of  the  settings,  moreover,  were 
beauti^  in  themselves.  In  the  brothel-scene  a  huge  hovering 
eagle  carried  a  lamp  suspended  in  its  beak  and  curtains  sus¬ 
pended  from  its  wings.  In  the  final  scene  a  great  bed,  hung 
with  red  curtains,  dominated  the  stage.  The  visual  beauty  did 
something  to  compensate  for  the  acting,  for  Glen  Byam  Shaw’s 
very  intelligent  production  suffered  from  an  Othello  without 
music,  a  Desdemona  this  side  of  divine,  and  an  lago  who  could 
never  have  deceived  anyone. 

The  permanent  set  of  Measure  for  Measure  (designed  by  Tanya 
Moiseiwitch)  represented  the  inside  of  a  prison,  and  the  few 
glimpses  we  had  of  the  sky  were  a  brownish  grey.  The  only 
colour  allowed  was  that  of  the  banners  in  the  last  act.  By 
making  the  Duke’s  palace,  Isabella’s  nunnery,  and  Mariana’s 
moated  grange  indistinguishable  from  the  prison,  the  producer, 
Anthony  Quayle,  sacrificed  some  necessary  contrasts,  and 
imposed  a  false  unity  on  the  play.  The  positive  values  impUed 
by  the  title  were  all  sacrificed.  It  was  significant,  for  example, 
that  the  keeping  of  Kate  Keepdown’s  bastard  by  Mistress 
Overdone  was  cut;  Francisca  was  made  a  figure  of  fun; 
Bamardine  was  not  brought  on  to  be  forgiven;  Angelo  was  not 
taken  out  to  be  married.  As  background  music  we  were  treated 
to  what  sounded  like  the  wailing  of  the  damned  (said  to  be 
based  on  Majorcan  folk-songs),  Pompey  was  brought  on  in  a 
net  (said  to  be  based  on  a  fresco  in  Jugoslavia)  and  Mistress 
Overdone  was  brought  on  in  a  bird-cage  on  wheels.  All  this 
silly  smartness  partially  spoiled  the  fine  performances  of  Pom¬ 
pey  (Patrick  Wymark)  and  Mistress  Overdone  (Diana  Chur- 
chiU). 

The  most  austere  production  was  that  of  Hamlet  by  Michael 
Langham.  The  permanent  set  by  Michael  Northern  consisted 
of  a  raised  platform  reached  by  ramps,  and  the  sole  ornament 
was  a  bright  red  carpet  for  the  play-scene,  and  a  symbolic  bit 
of  arras.  There  were  bitter  complaints  of  this  austerity  from 
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those  members  of  the  audience  who  regard  unqualified  Shakes-  ai 

peare  as  a  bitter  draught  to  swallow,  and  more  justifiable  si 

complaints  from  those  who  felt  that  Denmark  seemed  to  be  a 
mental  state  rather  than  a  place.  This  fault  could  have  been  V 

obviated  by  different  acting.  But  the  second  scene,  of  vital  oi 

importance  for  establishing  the  reality  of  Denmark,  was  played  A 

deliberately  without  dignity.  There  was  a  bustle  and  scurry  of  ii 

irrelevant  courtiers  and  Gertrude  was  made  to  hob-nob  with  tl 

a  brace  of  bishops.  Later  in  the  play  the  King  (Harry  Andre\^’s)  C 

jauntily  abandoned  his  attempt  to  pray,  as  though  he  were  I 

indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  immortal  soul.  The  only  thing  wc  v 

were  allowed  to  see  in  the  course  of  the  play  was  the  state  of  d 

Hamlet’s  mind.  The  results  were  interesting  but  quite  un-  t] 

Shakespearian.  d 

Not  only  did  the  producers  impose  their  own  interpretations  p 

on  the  plays,  they  indulged  in  lamentable  cuts.  Some  cuts  t! 

there  must  be  in  most  of  the  plays;  but  there  can  be  little  excuse 
for  cutting  nearly  all  the  dialogue  between  Hamlet  and  Horatio  ^  o 
in  the  final  scene  of  the  play.  On  the  other  hand  there  arc  I 

passages  in  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  unintelligible  even  to  editors,  t 

which  were  retained;  and  one  passage,  discarded  by  Shakes-  b 

peare  and  printed  in  error,  was  retained  at  Stratford,  though  s 

the  ladies  in  this  scene  were  not  masked,  as  one  line  implied.  d 

A  third  fault,  apparent  in  all  five  productions,  was  the  lack  of  a 

any  consistent  style  of  acting  and  speaking.  If  a  pianist  plays  a 

wrong  notes  the  concert-going  public  does  not  regard  them  as 
laudable  signs  of  originality;  but  when  a  Shakespearian  actor  a 

emphasizes  the  wrong  word,  the  average  playgoer  is  uncon-  I 

scious  of  the  outrage.  The  Gielgud-Ashcroft  Much  Ado  was  p 

perhaps  unique  in  recent  years  in  that  every  performer  got  I 

every  emphasis  exactly  right.  At  Stratford  the  ear  was  con-  S 


tinually  outraged.  Emrys  James,  for  example,  a  very  good  i 

Claudio,  spoilt  his  best  speech  by  failing  to  realize  that  ‘thick-  I 

ribbed’  must  have  three  syllables.  Alan  Badel  punctuated  the  t 

conclusion  of  Hamlet’s  third  soliloquy  ‘Soft  you  —  now  the  fair  s 

Ophelia’.  It  is  significant  that  he  excelled  as  Lucio,  a  part  t 

mainly  in  prose.  He  was  very  good  in  the  more  colloquial  a 

parts  of  Hamlet;  but  he  was  ineffective  in  the  great  soliloquies,  r 

and  gave  the  impression  that  he  had  not  mastered  their  rhythm  r 
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and  structure.  I  have  never  heard  ‘O  what  a  rogue  and  peasant 
slave  am  I !’  delivered  so  tamely. 

The  fear  of  rhetorical  delivery  was  more  apparent  in  Emlyn 
Williams,  though  one  might  have  expected  that  his  programmes 
of  Dylan  Thomas  would  have  cured  him.  He  played  Shylock, 
Angelo  and  lago  and  provided  interesting  psychological 
interpretations  of  the  three  characters.  But  in  all  three  cases 
there  was  something  out  of  period  and  therefore  out  of  key. 
One  example  must  suffice.  At  the  end  of  the  second  scene  with 
Isabella,  Angelo  gave  his  sensual  race  the  rein  and  kissed  her 
violently.  Isabella  let  out  animal  moans  of  anguish,  not  very 
different  from  cries  of  sexual  pleasure.  Apart  from  the  fact 
that  the  presentation  of  Isabella  as  the  sex-starved  spinster 
destroys  the  meaning  of  the  play,  is  it  not  obvious  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  deliberately  kept  both  scenes  on  the  plane  of  debate  and 
therefore  laid  some  stress  on  Isabella’s  rhetorical  powers? 

Anthony  Nicholk  as  Vincentio  offered  another  illustration 
of  the  dangers  of  forgetting  the  conventions  of  poetic  drama. 
He  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  poetry  and  all  the  symbolic  value  of 
the  part  by  attempting  to  be  too  dramatic  and  too  realistic 
both  in  speech  and  gesture.  This  method  of  playing  the  part 
suited  Lucio’s  description  of  him,  but  not  the  embodiment  of 
divine  justice.  Oddly  enough,  in  accordance  with  a  recent 
and  unfortunate  tradition,  he  was  given  a  huge  cross  to  lug 
about  the  stage. 

The  season  was  not  without  compensations.  Some  of  the 
acting  was  quite  admirable.  Clive  Revill  as  Costard  and 
Bamardine,  Patrick  Wymark  as  Gravedigger,  Dull  and  Pom- 
pey,  Geraldine  McEwan  as  the  Princess,  Diana  Churchill  as 
Emilia  and  George  Howe  as  Polonius  were  particularly  good. 
Some  whole  scenes  were  satisfying,  but  the  producers  soon 
intervened  to  spoil  our  pleasure.  The  last  scene  of  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,  after  the  arrival  of  Marcade,  was  exquisite;  but 
the  impression  was  dissipated  at  the  very  end  by  the  grotesque 
singing  of  the  two  songs.  Presumably  either  the  producer  or 
the  composer  decided  that  the  ringing  of  Holofemes  and  his 
associates  would  be  as  bad  as  their  pageant.  So  it  wotild  be  in 
real  life;  but  if  Shakespeare  had  intended  this  effect  he  would 
not  have  written  such  exquisite  songs. 
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What  is  wanted  at  Stratford  and  at  the  Old  Vic  is  a  scholar 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  stage,  who  would  advise  producen, 
and  perhaps  have  a  limited  power  of  veto.  This  would  obviate 
some  of  the  wont  faults.  The  second  reform  which  is  desirable 
is  that  there  should  be  greater  continuity.  The  policy  of 
importing  stan  who  have  had  nearly  all  their  experience  in 
modem  plays  seldom  has  good  results,  because  very  few  of  them 
realize  that  they  have  to  unlearn  everything  and  begin  again 
from  the  beginning. 

Kenneth  Muir 
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